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Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with This Number of HARPER'S 


WEEKLY contains an illustrated humorous Story, 


entitled 
“A BRILLIANT ADVENTURE,” 


and three beautiful and attractive Christmas pic- 
tures. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT vvi// be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY. 


The commencement of WILLIAM BLACK’S new 
Serial Story has been deferred to the second Num- 
ber of the new Volume of HARPER’S BAZAR. Zhe 
Story is called 


GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY, 


and the readers of the BAZAR will find it to be one 
of the most attractive of the series of novels which 
have made MR. BLACK’S name so popular both in 
Eugland and America. The new Story will 
have a special interest for readers on this side the 
water from the fact that the scene of a portion of 
tt ts laid in this country. 


REPUBLICAN DUTY. 


HERE are ene or two considerations 
which are of vital importance in the 
Present controversy which are often forgot- 
ten by Repubiicans. One is that the con- 
test has really ceased to be partisan. It is 
not to be determined by comparisons of the 
general intelligence or character of the two 
parties. It may be very true that the Dem- 
ocratic party includes many more of the 
most dangerous elements in the country 
than the Republican. We have no doubt 
of it. No one familiar with the facts can 
doubt it. The spirit of the party, as shown 
in.Congress during the last session and the 
opening of this, and in the tone of many 
Democratic papers and orators since the 
present controversy began, shows it: on the 
other hand, Republicans must admit that 
there are those among them who would not 
hesitate to do all that Democrats would 
dare, and who have shown that their prin- 
ciple is, “all is fair that’s done for the Re- 
publican party.” Their feeling is that the 
Democrats are so bad and dangerous that 
they must be kept’ out at all hazards. 

This is merely the Jesuit view, that the 
end justifies the means. The question now 
is not whether the Democratic party is good 
or bad, dangerous or safe, wise or ignorant, 
but whether the Republican party has fair- 
ly carried the election. . The sophism that 
we would expose, and which is cherished by 
some Republicans, is, for instance, that it 
would be right to throw out votes in Loui- 
siana, or Florida, or South Carolina, in order 
to defeat the Democrats, who would oppress 
the negroes if they came into power. This 
feeling leads to a justification of the most 
violently partisan action of the boards“Md 
to an unreasoning approval of all that has 
occurred, or that mag occur, favorable to 
the Republicans in those States. There is 
very little doubt that the Returning Board 
of Louisiana, as another instance, has the 
power, and is commanded, to throw out the 
votes of certain parishes when intimidation 
is satisfactorily proved. Nor is there any 
doubt that the action of the board is final, 
and its return the only conclusive official 
action of the State upon an election. But 
on the other hand, also, there can be equal- 
ly little doubt that intense partisans, know- 


’ ing that the result of a Presidential elec- 


tion depended upon their action, would be 
very apt to find sufficient intimidation to 
authorize the rejection of just enough votes 
to give the election to their party. 

And this suggests another of the consider- 
ations of which we spoke, which is this, that 
it is only the party in power, having control 
of all the machinery of government and of 
the lawful voice of the State, that can be 
guilty of usurpation. Its action must, there- 
fore, be plainly beyond reproach, because 
otherwise it brings doubt and contempt 
upon lawful government itself. The forms 


of law must, at all hazards, be respected. . 


But so much the more vital is the necessity 
that they be made respectable. The Con- 
gressional investigating committees will 
presently return to Washington and report. 


If the evidence which they submit shows 


that the Returning Board in any State has 
acted in a purely partisan and not public 


cess off the Republican party, their action 
will still be the lawful return from their 
States; we know no authority in Congress 
to reject it: it must stand, and if it elects 
Mr. HAYES, he must be inaugurated, unless 
he declines. But there will be hundreds of 
thousands of Republicans in the country 
whé, in that case, would say with us, that, 
bad as the Democratic party may be, it is 
not so dangerous to the very existence of 
civil liberty and free institutions as a party 
which wantonly prostitutes the sacred jorms 
of law to secure its temporary success. There 
would be no need of violence in consequence 
of that success, but the party responsible for 
such a stab at the-heart of the American 
principle would disappear in “the uprising 
of the people” at the ballot-box. 

Neither the Republican nor the Demo- 
cratic report from the private gentlemen 
who went to Louisiana is satisfactory. It 
is evident that they went as partisans, re- 
solved to secure, if possible, a partisan re- 
sult. If the reports ffom the Congression- 
al committees should be of the same kind, 
if one side should nierely assert that Re- 
publicans were rascals, and the other that 
Democrats were murderers, the reports will 
be of no other use than as a basis for blind 
partisan action, without regard to the facts 
of the case or the needs of the country. We 
trust that if the Republican minorities on 
the various committees dissent, they will 
be able to prove satisfactorily in Louisiana 
that the evidence plainly required the ac- 
tion of the board, because intimidation ex- 
tended so far, and so far only, as to vitiate 
just enough votes to give the returns to the 
Republicans. If they can not do this, the 
desperate partisans who place party before 
country and honest government will have 
destroyed their party. The same thing is 
true of Congressional action. The object 
of a mutual understanding in regard to 
counting the votes is not the security of a 
party advantage, but it is the security of a 
peaceful continuance of free popular gov- 
ernment. Every Republican Senator and 
Representative who holds this alone in view, 
whatever the result upon the Presidential 
question, will serve at once civil liberty, the 
country, and the Republican party, and will 
find himself supported by a resistless public 
opinion. 


THE DEMOCRATIC POSITION. 


THE Presidential controversy is rapidly 
narrowing to the point of the power of 
Congress over the State returns. The most 
striking fact in regard to it is the practical 
abandonment by the Democratic party of 
the Democratic tradition upon the subject, 
which, in substance, we believe to be the cor- 
rect one. This tradition maintains that the 
Presidential election in each State is to be 
finally determined as the States may decide, 
and that, in case of Congressional 4lispute 
over the certificates, the sole function of 
Congress is to ascertain how the State, in 
the manner provided by itself, has decided. 
This, which is the obvious and unstrained 
eonstitutional view, has been very clearly 
and conclusively stated in a letter to the 
New York Times by ex-Attorney-General 
BARLOW. 

The directions of the Constitution are per- 
fectly plain up to a certain point. The Pres- 
ident of the Senate is to “ open all the certif- 
icates” that he has received “in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives.” 
He has no discretion to decide what certif- 
icates he will open. The Constitution says 
“all the certificates.” This intends, doubt- 
less, all the valid certificates. But it does not 
authorize him to decide which are valid, nor 
does it give that power to the two Houses. 
But here, as General BARLOW remarks, arises 
an important judicial function which all 
ministerial bodies may have to perform. It 
arises from the necessity of the case. The 
tribunal must decide which of two bodies 
claiming to be the electors of a State really 
are such electors. It is obvious that here 
is a question which must be decided, and 
which can be decided only by the two Houses 
acting as what General BaRLOw calls a Board 
of National Canvassers. The point which 
the Houses are to ascertain is determined by 
the general principle that the results of the 
election in each State are to be determined 
as the State may provide. The Houses, 
therefore, are limited to the inquiry, which 
of the two sets of electors has been declared 
chosen by the State tribunal? The question 
is not what the State tribunal ought to have 
done, not what the evidence before it should, 
in the opinion of Congress, have compelled 


it to do, but what did it do: which of thec} 
two bodies of claimants did it declare to be ° 


elected? Having ascertained this, the fur- 
ther duty of Congress is indisputable. It is 
to count the vote returned by the valid body 
of electors ; and the valid body is that which 
the State tribunal has declared to be such. 

‘ 


In the Oregon case this simple principle 
would authorize Congress to inquire which 
of the contestants was declared by the State 
canvassers to be elected under the law. The 
Governor’s certificate is only prima facie 
proof, and Congress may go behind it, “ be- 
cause in this narrow sphere its judicial pow- 
er is complete.” That is to say, it has the 
right not only to inquire what the Governor 
certifies, but whether what he certifies is the 
actual conclusion of the State tribunal, be- 
yond which Congress can not go. When 
that is reached, the judicial power of Con- 
gress in the matter is exhausted. For it is 
not a judicial power expressly granted. It 
is merely implied by the necessity of decid- 
ing between two returns, and it must not be 
carried farther than the necessity requires, 
that is, to ascertaining the action of the 
State Board. If a question arises as to 
the authenticity of the body claiming to 
be the State Board, it must, of course, also 
be settled. General BARLOW suggests a 
very simple way of avoiding the disputes 
about the legality of the election of electors. 
The moment an elector receives his certif- 
icate he is in office—or if not, the State 
Legislatures should so enact—and he may 
be ousted by legal process if he be improp- 
erly in office. If, therefore, the day upon 
which the electoral vote is cast were ad- 
vanced from the first Wednesday in Decem- 


‘ber to the 25th day of February, or some 


such date, there would be ample time for 
the adjustment of the official title by the 
State courts. 

This view of the function of Congress in 
the counting of the electoral vote is that of 
a radical but reasonable Republican, and it 
is in accord with the traditional Democratic 
doctrine upon the subject. It should cer- 
tainly not be difficult for the two Houses 
of Congress to agree before the appointed 
day for counting upon some such general 
principles. The policy which has been 
foreshadowed by the action of the Dem- 
ocratic hot-heads in the House under the 
lead of the Speaker, who is merely a bitter 
and unscrupulous partisan, is wholly at vari- 
ance with the Democratic theory of the gov- 
ernment, as held and declared by CHARLES 
PINCKNEY and other leaders formerly, and by 
Senator BAYARD and other Democratic lead- 
ers to-day. The House and the Senate have 
sent committees to inquire into the South- 
ern elections. Now Congressional inquiries 
into the facts of Congressional elections in 
the States may sometimes be necessary, be- 
cause the Constitution makes each House 
the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members. But 
where does it make Congress or either 
House the judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of Presidential electors? 
It may be alleged that the Louisiana and 
other committees intend to inquire only into 
the Congressional] election, but that, as there 
was but one election, the facts in regard to 
the choice of electors will necessarily ap- 
pear.. But by what authority does this 
House investigate elections for members of 
the next? This is but a feeble subterfuge 
that has been faintly urged by some igno- 
rant Democrats. 

The real purpose of this House investiga- 
tion of the election in certain States is to 
ascertain whether it can find plausible rea- 
sons for refusing to recognize State action 
upon a subject which the Constitution ex- 
pressly confides to the States. There could 
not be a more total subversion of State 
rights nor a more absolute centralization. 
The action of the Democratic House would 
have rejoiced the heart of ALEXANDER HaAM- 
ILTON as a vindication of his theory of the 
imperative necessity of a “strong govern- 
ment.” The Democratic House, in the des- 
perate effort to seize the Presidency for four 
years, is abandoning the great and funda- 
mental principle of the Democratic party. 
Where is the essential difference between 
HAMILTON’s proposition that the national) 
government should appoint the State gov- 
ernments, and the present Democratic claim 
of Congressional power to revise State elec- 
tions? It is unquestionable that an appar- 
ent Republican willingness to allow nation- 
al interference in the States is one of the 
chief reasons of the decline of the Republic- 
an vote. Yet the moment that this becomes 
apparent is the moment selected by the 
Democrats to adopt the same policy. There 
have been loud Democratic outcries about 
States lying prostrate under the Federal 
heel. But it isthe Democratic House which 
now proposes to say to Louisiana and Flor- 
ida and South Carolina that it will consider 
whether it will recognize the manner in 
which, according to the Constitution of the 
United States, they have chosen to appoint 
electors. We shall be told that a Republican 
Congress has actually thrown out the elect- 


,oral vote of States. But did the Democrat- 


ic party approve? Is the “reform” Demo- 
cratic policy to be the Republican measures 
which it has always denounced as usurpa- 
tion and tyranny, the overthrow of the Con- 
stitution and of civil liberty together ? 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
SENATE. 


THE duties of the President of the Senate 
in the ceremony of counting the electoral 
votes are very clearly defined in the Consti- 
tution, and they can not be enlarged beyond 
the constitutional grant. It has been said 
that he may decide what certificates to open 
and what to reject. By what authority 
would he undertake to decide? Certainly 
by none granted by the Constitution. It is 
said that the Senate might previously in- 
struct him how todecide. By what author- 
ity? The only constitutional duty of the 
Senate is to be present with the House, that 
the certificates may be opened before them. 
Then if a question between two certificates 
arises, the two Houses, as we have said else- 
where, must of necessity decide which is 
the one duly authorized by the State. The 
Houses may agree in what manner they will 
consider the question. But the President 
of the Senate, as such, has no more consti- 
tutional authority to decide it than the 
Speaker of the House. At the counting 
of the votes the Senate has no constitu-- 
tional power which the House does not 
share. It is nowhere implied in the Con- 
stitution that either House has power to do 
any thing but witness the opening and 
counting, and of necessity, as we said, to 
determine upon constitutional principles 
which of two certificates shall be received 
as valid. 

It is not even provided that the Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall announce the re- 
sult. But that is a mere form which affects 
nothing. The person who shall have re- 
ceived the greatest number of votes, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, shall be President 
whether any announcement to that effect 
be made or not made. One of the drollest 
stories of the Washington mill is that Sen- 
ator SHERMAN is to have himself elected 
President of the Senate, so that “if no regu- 
lar declaration of a President is made,” he 
will be acting President. He will “take 
pains to prevent any official declaration ei- 
ther of HaAYEs or TILDEN.” The President of 
the Senate has nothing to do with it. If 
the votes are counted, so many for HAYEs, 
so many for TILDEN, any body who is capable 
of doing asum in simple addition will know 
who is the President, whether the President 
of the Senate speaks or holds his peace. As 
a matter of courtesy, he has generally been 
the presiding officer upon such occasions 
and announced the vote. But that is a 
purely ceremonial position. He is officially 
President of the Senate, directed by the Con- 
stitution to open the certificates. There is, 
however, no reason for departing from the 
usual courtesy, except it be supposed that 
he proposes to assume powers not conferred 
by the Constitution. 

The place for opening the certificates and 
counting the votes is not designated in the 
Constitution. The House of Representa- 
tives, which is the larger and more conven- 
ient hall for the purpose, has been generally, 
but not always, selected. The proper place, 
however, is the Senate-chamber; for it is 
the President of the Senate whom the Con- 
stitution appoints to receive and open the 
certificates, and the chamber of the body of 
which he is the official head is obviously the 
place in which he should perform the duty. 
Moreover, as no place is prescribed, and the 
duty is enjoined upon the President of the 
Senate, he may unquestionably appoint the 
place and invite the attendance of both 
Houses. These are details which have been — 
settled without difficulty hitherto, and which 
should raise no question now. Indeed, noth- 
ing but a custom which is not uniform cau 
be urged in favor of the hall of the House 
of Representatives. The ptopriety of the 
case clearly designates the Senate-chamber 
as the place for counting the vote. 

The action of both Houses will be narrow- 
ly watched every moment until the final pro- 
ceedings, and whatever looks like a strain- 
ing of power or the exercise of questionable 
authority will be injurious to the side that 
attempts it. Sensible people, and they are 
really the majority, this time wish to see no 
departure from the acknowledged forms of 
law. The question is not one of party, but 
of institutions. The paramount duty of 
the two Houses is to agree in advance upon 
some rule to govern their action when the 
votes are counted. The Republicans have 
properly moved in the matter, but the Dem- 
ocrats show as yet no desire of adjusting 
the difficulty. Mr. EpMunps, by his amend- 
ment and by calling up Mr. MorTon’s prop- 
osition of last year, and Mr. M‘Crary in 
the House by his motion for a joint com- 
mittee, have led the way in the only right- 
ful solution of the question. The House 
ean hardly undertake to hold that either 
House alone may throw out the electoral 
vote of a State upon any pretense what- 
ever; for that would be the assertion that 
the House alone can set aside the result of 
State elections lawfully declared, and itself 
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appoint the President. Should it think for 
a moment of such folly, it would soon find 
that the people of the United States are not 
quite ready to vest the whole power of the 
government in a part of one of its branches. 


THE NERVOUS NEWSPAPER 
READER. 


THE only safe rule for the newspaper read- 
er of weak nerves in these exciting days is 
not to believe any especially startling story 
that he sees in his paper. Or he has per- 
haps learned by this time that it is quite 
sure to be contradicted the next morning. 
That nervous gentleman lately lost his ap- 
petite at the breakfast table upon reading 
that the Democratic Committee fad invited 
all the Southern rifle clubs to assemble in 
Washington to take part in the festivities 
upon Mr. TILDEN’s inauguration. But the 
next day he was cheered to read that it was 
all a wicked Republican lie. Then he saw 
with horror that Mr. Ferry had regretfully 
confessed to a friend that he should certain- 
ly exercise judicial powers, and himself de- 
termine what certificates to open, “ because 
his party demanded it”—that awful Repub- 
lican party, which is strong in the slums, 
and always first in lawlessness, massacres, 
intimidation, riots, violence, and insurrec- 
tion. Buta day relieved the unhappy gen- 
tleman, for Mr. Ferry distinctly stated that 
he had said nothing of the kind. 

There was no time for cheerfulness, how- 
ever; because the newspaper of the next 
day asserted, in that frightful open type 
which is so alarming to the nervous Head 
of the Family, that Mr. Justice MILLER, of 
the Supreme Court, had prognosticated all 
kinds of dire disaster to somebody some- 
where in the West. Peace was gone for 
that day, but a few mornings later brought 
balin in the total denial by Mr. Justice Mir- 
LER of all such observations. But a free 
press, the bulwark of our institutions, is 
indefatigable; and immediately the blood 
curdled at learning that “the butcher’ SHER- 
IDAN had been ordered to New York, with a 
squadron of iron-clads to support him, and 
we were all to be subjected to military des- 
potism of the most remorseless character. 
This was constant torture to the wearied 
reader of delicate nerves, until General SHEr- 
MAN authorized the statement that there 
was no truth in the report. But the alle- 
gation that General GRANT intends to in- 
augurate Mr. Hayes, right or wrong, and 
turn out the House of Representatives at 
the point of the bayonet, is boldly made in 
the Democratic papers, to which, as is well 
known, General GRANT always confides his 
despotic and tyrannical intentions, and the 
nervous gentleman will wait in vain to hear 
from the President a denial, because the 
President knows that a lie runs a league 
while truth is pulling on his boots. A 
friend once asked of him authority to cor- 
rect a lie about him. But General GRANT 
replied, with a smile, that twenty other lies 
would instantly replace it. 

The situation is embarrassing, undoubt- 
edly, and in a great country like this there 
are always people ready for any kind of 
mischief. But the nervous reader must re- 
member that newspapers thrive by news, 
and that in mad party times the idle stofies 
of irresponsible writers have the same gen- 
eral appearance as the truth. The people 
of this country are loyal to the law, even if 
it be unwise. Mr. BEN HILL, of Georgia, in 
a recent interview with a Herald correspond- 
ent, is reported to have said: 


“*One thing is certain—the Sonthern people want 
peace; they know well what war means; they know 
well that civil war is a remedy for no wrong, but an 
aggravation of all wrongs.” 


That is the truth of all experience. Mr. 
HILL echoed the impressive words of a pro- 
found student of English history : 

“* Let us never glorify revolution. Statesmanship is 
the art of avoiding it, and of making progress at once 
continuous and calm. Revolutions are not only full 
of all that a good citizen and a good Christian hates, 
while they last, but they leave a long train of bitter- 
ness behind. The energy and the exaltation of char- 
acter which they call forth are paid for in the lassitude, 
the depression, the political infidelity, which ensue.” 
There is nothing in our present situation 
which is not capable of ready adjustment by 
Congress, and during the adjournment mem- 
bers will discover that the people intend 
that all questions shall be harmoniously 
settled. 


MR. EDMUNDS’S AMENDMENT. 


SENATOR EDMUNDs is at least to be con- 
gratulated upon the character of the sup- 
port that his constitutional amendment re- 
ceived. It provided in substance that the 
Supreme Court should open the electoral 
certificates and count the votes; and the 
person having the greatest number of votes, 
* considered by the court to have been law- 
fully given and certified,” if such should be 
a majority of all the electors appointed, 
should be the President. This proposition 


gave to the only tribunal in the couutry 


that by its tenure could have no improper 
interest in the result, exclusive authority to 
decide upon the validity of the certificates 
and to count the vote. The qnestions sub- 
mitted to its decision in deterMining dis- 
putes about electors would be dependent 
upon evidence, and strictly judicial; and 
fortunately the respect of the country for 
the Supreme Court has not been seriously 
impaired. If any tribunal whatever could 
be considered impartial upon such a sub- 
ject, it is the Supreme Court; and in the 
present embarrassment there is no doubt 
that its arbitration in some form had been 
looked to as a satisfactory solution. 

- Those who sustained the amendment were 
Messrs. ALLISON, ANTHONY, BLAINE, BURN- 
SIDE, CONKLING, EDMUNDS, FERRY, FRELLING- 
HUYSEN, HAMLIN, HITCHCOCK, KEY, MORRELL, 
WEstT, and WRIGHT. Messrs. CHRISTIANCY 
and WINDOM were paired, but they would 
have supported it had they voted. Thirteen 
Republicans and one Democrat voted for it, 
and thirteen Republicans and eighteen Dem- 
ocrats against it. A glance at the names, 
however, shows that the Republican ele- 
ment comprises most of the Republican 
leaders in whom the country has the high- 
est confidence, and we do not doubt that 
Senator EpmMuNDs reflects upon “ exiled 
MARCELLUsS” with satisfaction. 

The argument against the amendment 
was drawn from the indisposition to “ drag 
the court into politics.” That objection is 
not exactly valid, for the reason that the 
court, as we said, would be summoned to 
deal with purely judicial questions. In case 
of a contested certificate, its inquiry would 
be, which is valid under the laws of the 
State? The court would not undertake the 
ordinary duties of a Returning Board, but 
would seek only to ascertain the action of 
the authorized State tribunal. In cases 
scarcely to be anticipated, and always very 
unusual, it might be obliged to inquire 
whether the body claiming to be the State 
tribunal really was such. 

Dragging the court into politics, it seems 
to us, would be accomplished in another 
way than by confiding to it a purely judi- 
cial function. The candidacy of a Supreme 
justice for a political office, for instance, 
would tend to the result that Mr. Bocy and 
Mr. Morton deplored. The doubt in regard 
to the counting of the vote and the settle- 
ment of a contest over the certificates arises 
from the consciousness that it is #@purely 
judicial function, for which both Houses of 
Congress are feared to be incompetent. We 
regard the vote upon the ainendment of 
Mr. EDMUNDs as significant. It shows that 
there are a large number of, Republican Sen- 
ators who are not disposed to take an ex- 
treme partisan view, but who are sincerely 
desirous of settling a question, which the 
Constitution does not settle, but which 
must be settled in a spirit of harmeny and 
reason. re 


POST-OFFICE. 


THE recent appointment of postmaster at 
Philadelphia has excited a great deal of at- 
tention, and it has been denounced as an- 
other illustration of the weakness of the 
President. But the President two years 
ago renounced adherence to the rules which 
bead formerly approved, upon the ground 
that’ they were impracticable without the 
¢o-operation of Congress. . In the present 
instance he has conformed to the custom 
which both parties practically respect, while 
protest against it is condemned as visionary 
folly. We are sorry that the President did 
not resolve four years ago to insist upon his 
constitutional right, and to try conclusions 
with the usurpation of the Senate upon this 
subject. He yielded, however, to the gen- 
eral sentiment of both parties and the es- 
tablished practice, and so lost an immense 
opportunity of elevating and purifying our 
politics. The objection to the recent ap- 
pointment in Philadelphia on the part of 
those who favor a reform of the civil servfve 
is not that the new officer is not worthy and 
competent, but that the old one was equally 
so, and was not re-appointed because certain 
politicians, for political and not for valid 
reasons, were opposed to him. 

The late postmaster was promoted from 
a lower post under the general regulations 
adopted by the President four years ago. 
His service has been efficient and satisfac- 
tory, and as his commission was about ex- 
piring, his re-appointment was asked by 
representatives of all the great interests in 
the city. According to the published and 
unquestioned statements, however, Senator 
CAMERON and his son, the Secretary of 
War, with Governor HARTRAFT, all active 
Republican politicians, were displeased, 
upon party grounds, with the postmaster, 
and exerted themselves to preven his re- 
appointment. The President is reported to 
have wished to retain a faithful and excel- 
lent officer, but was overborne by the press- | 
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ure of the politicians, and finally nominated 
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an officer in the Mint as postmaster. This | tinguished himself in the war, and is noted asa 


gentleman, it seems, was not the candidate 
of the CAMERON interest. But as the late 
postmaster was not re-appointed, that in- 
terest is said to be satisfied. 

These are the main facts as reported, and 
without dispute. Justice to the President 
demands that it should be remembered that 
he could appoint to the office only with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. It should 
also be remémbered that in all such appoint- 
ments the Senate has virtually absorbed the 
appointing power. It has become a prac- 
tice which has the force of law in the Sen- 
ate that such nominations as those to post- 
offices and other local positions shall be 
confirmed not upon general considerations 
of fitness, which js the plain constitutional 
and reasonable intention, but only at the will 
of the Senator or Senators from the State. 
If he or they oppose a nomination, the mon- 
strous “‘courtesy of the Senate” defeats it 
for that reason. The consequence is that 
the power of nomination which is given by 
the Constitution to the President is prac- 
tically usurped by the Senate. The Presi- 
dent knows that the candidate recommend- 
ed by the Senator will be confirmed, and 
that the one he opposes will be rejected. 
This is not, indeed, always the case. Mr. 
DANA failed of confirmation even against 
the support of both the Senators from Mas- 
sachusetts. But there have been instances 
of vacancies upon the bench for more than a 
year because the President declined to nom- 
inate candidates urged upon him by Senato- 
rial influence, while the same influence was 
strong enough to defeat in the Senate those 
who were nominated. 

If the President had renominated the late 
postmaster at Philadelphia, Senator Cam- 
ERON, the ‘Republican Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, would have opposed him, and the 
“courtesy of the Senate” would have sus- 
tained his opposition. The President would 
have been compelled either to leave the post 
vacant or to make another nomination. He 
saw the dilemma, and decided to take the 
latter course. In our judgment, however, 
he should have discharged his own duty, 
which was plain, and have renominated an 
admirable and experienced officer. If the 
Senate had rejected him, the President would 
have done his duty. The action of the Sen- 
ate would have forcibly called public atten- 
tion to its practical usurpation as one of 
the worst evils of the present monstrous 
system of appointments in the public service. 


PERSONAL. 

Sir THomson, one of the-most emi- 
nent of the scientific men of Great Britain, says 
that there prevails in America *‘ the truest sclen- 
tific spirit and devotion, the originality, the in- 
ventiveness, the patient persevering thorough- 
ness of work, the appreciativeness, and the 
generous open-mindedness and sympathy, from 
which the great things of science come.”’ B8ir 
WILLIAM received the honor of knighthood on 
the completion of the laying of the first Atlantic 
cable, he having made several important discov- 
eries in magnetism and electrical sciencé that 
have been utilized in telegraphy. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE is at present preparing a 
translation. of the Latin preface to the Welsh 
version of the Bible published by en Mor- 
GAN in the reign of Queen Etizapetn. By-the- 
way, this curious anecdote of the ex-Premier 
comes to us in a London paper received by the 
last steamer: ‘*One day last week Mr. GLap- 
STONE was passing one of his lodge gates with 
an axe slung across his shoulder, on a tree-felling 
expedition, when he came across the drayman 
belonging to the Northop brewery unloading 
beer. The man had a cask of beer to get down, 
and seeing the woodman coming, shouted, ‘ Hot; 
measter, give us a lift with this barrel of beer out 
of the cart.’, The woodman graciously respond- 
ed, and went up to the cart for the purpose of 
assisting the man, who said, ‘ You stand at the 
tail end of the cart, measter, and I'll roll un 
down to’ee.’ Mr. GLADSTONE accordingly stood 
at the tail end of the cart, as he had been direct- 
ed, and after a struggle the barrel of beer was 
safely deposited on the ground. ‘And now, 
mate,’ said the drayman, wipinghis heated brow, 
‘come into the villagé, and you shall have the 
best glass of beer in the place.’”’ Here the ex- 
citing story ends, at the most interesting episode. 
Did he, ah! did he decline the proffered glass ? 

—A London paper states as a fact, but gives 
no names, that the head manager of one private 
bank in London receives a salary of $150,000 per 
annum, and the two assistant managers $50,000 
each. The managers of the other principal Lon- 
don bank receive salaries varying from $25,000 
to $50,000 a year, the smallest of which sums is 
larger than is paid to any banker in America. 


—In a recent letter to the Cincinnati Commer-’ 


cial, Mr. Moncure D. Conway gives this sketch 
of three famous people, as they recently sat in a 
London lecture-room: “A little way off were 
G. H. Lewes, whose always striking countenance 
gets better-looking as he gets older, and ‘George 
Eliot,’ with whom the reverse is the case, and 
to get a look at whom all the ladies rose on 
tiptoe, whispering, ‘There she is.’ WiILLtam 
BLACK, too, was there, but I had only time to 
yet from him that his recent’American journey 
was a continuous festivity. He has come back 
with heroines enough for one thousand novels, 
and looking vigorous enough to turn them all 
into romance.”’ 

—Govervor Hayes had some distinguished 
classmates at the Harvard Law School, where 
he graduated in 1845. SaMUEL GREEN ARNOLD 
becume Governor of Rhode Island; Josernus 
M‘Keen CHURCHILL is a judge of a Massachu- 
setts court; is judge of the Unit- 
ed States Court; BinNEY SakGENT dis- 


scholar and philanthropist; ANson BURLINGAME 
was a leading member of Congress, minister to 
China, and held many other distinguished po- 
sitions; STEPHEN M. ALLEN identilied himself 
with the general manulactures of the country 
and real estate; Ropert CopMAn became a dis- 
tinguished lawyer; A. RicHarpson 
became Judge of Probate, and subsequently See- 
retary of the Treasury; NATHAN Morse distin- 
guished himself in his profession as a very sue- 
cessfullawyer. The class contained many others 
from the South and West who have become lead- 
ing men in thei? localities. 

—The Miles, Vescetius, who have recently 
returned to this.country from Paris, are already 
known to the American public as popular and 
accomplished singers. About two years ago 
they went to Europe for the purpose of study- 
ing under the direction of the best masters, and 
last summer they made a successful concert tour 
in England. After their first concert in London 
an English critic said of them: **They are to 
be congratulated on their success, as their début 
has been madein one of the most trying halls in 
London for the voice, and if a singer succeeds in 
making an impression on an audience there, she 
has achieved a victory. They possess a fine stage 
oresence, and a very pleasing, unaffected manner. 

he three sisters possess totally different voices 
—a pure soprano, a sympathetic mezzo-soprano, 
and a deep contralto—which must be consider- 
ed an extraordinary coincidence in one family. 
Their solos are executed with taste, and evince 
artistic culture, and their ballads are sung with 
feeling and wonderful expression.” 

—The Khan of Khiva is a pleasant person of 
twenty-eight, with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
very unusual among Orieritals. He dresses rich- 
ly, and wears a black Astrakhan hat of a sugar- 
loaf shape. He is, upon occasion, hospitable 
and friendly, but he has vague notions about the 
world outside his own dominions. He asked 
Captain BuRNABY whether Englishmen and Ger- 
mans are of the same nation, and if the Queen 
could have a subject’s head cut off; and he ut- 
tered the remarkable statement that China be- 
longed to England. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Coneress: The Senate, December 11, discussed Mr. 
Edmunds's bill to have the electoral vote counted By 
the Supreme Court, and on the 13th the bill was de 
feated by a vote of 14 to 31. On the same day, the 
Senate passed the bill appropriating money for the 
payment of the expenses of the Southern investigating 
committees. Senator Sherman presented the petition 
of General Joseph E. Johnston, asking the removal of 
his political disabilities. Referred. In the House, Mr, 
Glover (Democrat), of Missouri, introduced a bill for 
the protection of States against domestic violence. It 
provides that the President shall employ the army and 
navy for such purpose oy after the Legislature of a 
State has certified to hi: that the authority of the 
State is forcibly resisted, and is unable to overcome 
euch resistance, or after the Governor has certified to 
him that riot, inaurrection, or overt acts of rebellion 
have occurred which such Governor has endeavored 
and is unable to suppress, and also that he has en- 
deavored to convene the Legislature, and that such 
Legislature can not be convened by reason of such do- 
mestic violence. Referred. In the House, December 
12, Mr. Blair introduced a constitutional amendment 
forbidding the manufacture and sale of distilled liquors 
asa beverage ufter the year 1900. Referred. The Forti- 
fication Appropriation Bill, appropriating $250,000, and 
the Post-ofice Bill, $32,983,125, were re- 
ported to the House, December 12. The Speaker, De- 
cember 12, appointed as committee to inguire as to 
whether frauds were praétted in the election in New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Philadelphia, Mesers. 
Cox,of New York, Rice, of Ohio, Waddell, of North Car- 
olina, M‘Dougall, of New York, and Wells, of Missi-=sip- 
pi.—Mr. Bogy, of Missoari, presented in the Senate, De- 
cember 12, a memorial, signed by himeelf and Senators 
Stevenson and M‘Donald, embracing the report of the 
Democratic committee on the Louisiana Returning 
Board's canvass. Ordered printed.—The House, De- 
cember 13, passed the Bland Silver Bill by a vote of 
167 to 53. It provides for the coinage of a standard 
silver dollar of 41244 grains, which shal! be a legal 
tender for all debts, ublic and private, éxcept where 
the payment of gold coin is required by law.—The 
Senate, December 14, occupied the entire day in the 
discuasion af the Louisiana election case, and finally 
voted to print the documents of both the visiting 
committees. The House adopted a substitute for the 
M‘Crary bill relating to the counting of the electoral 
vote. The President sent to Congress a special mes- 
sage on the sending of troops to Petersbarg at the re- 
cent election. The House went into a Committee of 
the Whole on the Post-office Appropriation Bill. The 
total amount appropriated is $32,983,125, of which 
$2,338,460 are appropriated as a deficiency of receipts 
below expenditures. A discussion as tH the cost of 
railroad mail transportation was carried ‘on, principal- 
ly between Mr. Holman (Democrat), Indiana, who hed 
charge of the bill, and Mr. Reagan (Democrat), Texas. 
Mr. Holman stated that unger the reduced compensa- 
tion established last session the cost had been reduced 
from $9,543,000 to $8,556,233. The committee estimea- 
ted that the cost for the next flecal year would be about 
$8,800,000, but it recommended an appropriation, of 
$9,000,000. He thought that the rates paid to railrSad 
ompanies were much te high, and that the amount 
might fairly be reduced by $2,000,000. Mr. Clark, from 
the same committee, reported back adversely the Sen- 

e amendments to the Post Route Bill of the last ses- 
He stated that the amendments were for estab- 
lishing fast mails between New York, Chicago, and 
other points, re-enacting the franking privilege, and 
giving the First, Second, and Third Assistant Post- 
masters-General authority to sign contracts without 
their being signed by the Poetmaster-General. The 
amendments were non-concurred in.—The House, De- 
cember 15, appointed a committee of seven, in accord- 
ance with Mr. M‘Crary’s resolution, to act with a Sen- 
ate committee of equal number to devise some method 
of counting the electoral vote. 

Wade Hampton was inangurated as Governor of 
South Carolina December 14, the oath being adminis- 
tered by Judge Mackey, an uncle of Speaker Mackey. 

At an early hour on the morning of December 12, 
there was a rush of ice in tee river north of St. Louis, 
which, forcing itself upon the ice in the harbor oppo- 
site the city, carried it dowh stream with great rapici- 
ty, bearing with it several steamers lying at the north- 
ern bank. Some of the boate were w recked, and others 
badly damaged. The total loss is estimated at $150,000, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

A TELEGRAM from Bucharest reports that the Rns- 
siane are forming a vast fortified camp at Bender. The 
work is going on night and day, Stores in great = 
tities are accumulating there and at Tiraspol, arge 
barracks are being constructed at Faltsi and Unghenz, 
Immense quantities of hay are being stored in Bu- 
charest. 

The French ministerial crisis is ended. M. Simon 
has been appointed President of the Council and Min- 
jater of the foneston, and M. Martel Minister of Justice. 


MM. Dufaure and Marcére retire; the other nrinisters 
remain a# at present. — 
The relations of Spain and the Vatican are not very 


friendly, it is sald, principally in consequence of the 
2 | adrid. 


dispute relative to the Italian church in 
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“ PLEASE, SIR, WE WERE TO ASK FOR MR. JONES.” 


Christmas at Thompson Hall, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Acruor oF Tus Prime Mrnister,” Farms,” 
0., ETO. 


CHAPTER V. 
MRS. BROWN AT THOMPSON HALL. 


“Prease, Sir, we were to ask for Mr. Jones,” 
said the servant, putting his head into the car- 
riage after both Mr. and Mrs. Brown had seated 
themselves. 

“Mr. Jones!’ exclaimed the husband. 

“ Why ask for Mr. Jones ?” demanded the wife. 
The servant was about to tender some explanation, 
when Mr. Jones stepped up and said that he was 
Mr. Jones. ‘“ We are going to Thompson Hall,” 
said the lady, with great vigor. 

“So am I,” said Mr. Jones, with much dignity. 
It was, however, arranged that he should sit with 
the coachman, as there was a rumble behind for 
the other servant. The luggage was put into a 
cart, and away all went for Thompson Hall. 

“What do you think about it, Mary ?” whispered 
Mr. Brown, after a pause. He was evidently awe- 
struck by the horror of the occasion. 

“T can not make it out at all, What do you 
think 

“T don’t know what to think. Jones going to 
Thompson Hall!” 
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“He’s a very good-looking young man,” said 
Mrs. Brown. 

“ Well—that’s as people think. 
up fellow, I should say. 
never forgiven you for what you did to him.” 

“Would you have forgiven J his wife, Charles, if 
she’d done it to you ? 

hasn’t got a wife—yet.”’ 

‘“* How do you know ?” 

“He is coming home now to be married,” said 
Mr. Brown. “ He expects to meet the young lady 
this very Christmas-day. He told me so. That 
was one of the reasons why he was so angry at 
being stopped by what you did last night.” 

“ T suppose he knows John, or he wouldn’t 
be going to the Hall,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“T can’t make it out,” said Mr. Browg, shaking 
his head. 

“He looks quite like a gentleman,” said Mrs. 
Brown, “though he has been so stiff. Jones! 
Barnaby Jones! You're sure it was Barnaby?” 

“That was the name on the card.” 

“ Not Burnaby ?” asked Mrs. Brown. 

“Tt was Barnaby Jones on the card—just the 
same as ‘ Barnaby Rudge;’ and as for looking like 


_ a gentleman, I’m by no means quite so sure. A 


gentleman takes an apology when it’s offered.” 

‘“ Perhaps, my dear, that depends on the condi- 
tion of his throat. If you had had a mustard plas- 
ter on all night, you might not have liked it. But 
here we are at Thompson Hall at last.” 

Thompson Hall was an old brick mansion, stand- 
ing within a huge iron gate, with a gravel sweep 
before it. It had stood there before Stratford was 


Up tothis moment he has | 


| a town, or éven a suburb, and had then been known 


by the name of Bow Place. But it had been in 
the hands of the present family for the last thir- 
ty years, and was now known far and wide as 
Thompson Hall—a comfortable, roomy, old-fash- 
ioned place, perhaps a little dark and dull to look 
at, but much more substantially built than most of 
our modern villas. Mrs. Brown jumped with alac- 
rity from the carriage, and with a quick step en- 
tered the home of her forefathers. Her husband 
followed her more leisurely, but he too felt that he 
was at home at Thompson Hall. Then Mr. Jones 
walked in also; but he looked as though he were 
not at allat home. It was still very early, and.no 
one of the family was as yet down. 
In these circumstances it was almost, 
necessary that something should be | 
said to Mr. Jones. 

“Do you know Mr. Thempeon | 
asked Mr. Brown. 

“TI never had the pleasure of see- | 
ing him—as vet,” answered Mr. Jones, 
very stiffly. 

“Oh—I didn’t know. Because you 
said you were coming here.” 

“ And [ have come here. Are you 
friends of Mr. Thompson ?” 

“Oh dear yes,” said Mrs. Brown. 
“IT was a Thompson myself before I 
married.” 


to reflect on his situation, he had determined that 
it would be better that nothing further should be 
said about it. What would life be worth to him 
if he were to be known wherever he went as the 
man who had been mustard-plastered in the mid- 
dle of the night by a strange lady? The worst of 
a practical joke is that the remembrance of the ab- 
surd condition sticks so long to the sufferer. At 
the hotel that night-porter, who had possessed 
himself of the handkerchief, and had read the 
name, and had connected that name with the 
occupant of 333, whom he had found wandering 
about the house with some strange purpose, had 
not permitted the thing to sleep. The porter had 


A 


Oh—indeed!” said Mr. Jones. 


“How very odd !—very odd indeed.” 

During this time the luggage was 
being brought into the house, and 
two old family servants were offering 
them assistance. Would the new- 
comers like to go up to their bed- 


rooms? Then the housekeeper, Mrs. 


Green, intimated with a wink that 
Miss Jane would, she was sure, be 
down quite immediately. The pres- at ren 
ent moment, however, was still very 
unpleasant. The lady probably had 
made her guess as to the mystery, 
but the two gentlemen were still al- 
together in the dark. Mrs. Brown 
had no doubt declared her parent- 
age, but Mr. Jones, with such a mul- 
titude of strange facts crowding on 
his mind, had been slow to under- 
stand her. Being somewhat suspicious by na- 
ture, he was beginning to think whether possibly 
the mustard had been put by this lady on his 
throat with some reference to his connection with 
Thompson Hall. Could it be that she, for some 
reason of her own, had wished to prevent his 
coming, and had contrived this untoward strata- 
gem out of her brain ? or had she wished to make 
him ridiculous to the Thompson family, to whom, 
as a family, he was at present unknown? It was 
becoming more and more improbable to him that 
the whole thing should have been an accident. 
When, after the first horrid torments of that 
morning in which he had in his agony invoked 
the assistance of the night-porter, he had begun 
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IS CHARLES,’ SHE SAID.” 


pressed the matter home against the Browns, and 
had produced the interview which has been re- 
corded. But during the whole of that day Mr. 
Jones had been resolving that he would never 
again either think of the Browns or speak of them. 
A great injury had been_done to him—a most out- 
rageous injustice ; but it was a thing which had to 
be endured. A horrid woman had come across 
him like a nightmare. «All he could do was to en- 
deavor to forget the terrible visitation. Such had 
been his resolve, in making which he had passed 
that long day in Paxis. And now the Browns had 
stuek to him from the moment of his leaving his 
room! He had been forced to travel with them, 
but had traveled with them asa stranger. He had 
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tried to comfort himself with the reflection that 
at every fresh stage he ny shake them off. In 
one railway after another th? vicinity had been bad 
—hut still they were strangers. Now he found 
himself in the same house with them, where of 
course the story would be told. Had not the thing 
been done on purpose that the story might be told 
there at Thompson Hall ? 

Mrs. Brown had acceded to the proposition of 
the housekeeper, and was about to be taken to her 
room, when there was heard a sound of footsteps 
along the passage above and on the stairs, and a 
young lady came bounding on tothe scene. “ You 
have all of you come a quarter of an hour earlier 
than we thought possible,” said the young lady. 
“J did so mean to be up to receive you!” With 
that she passed her sister on the stairs—for the 
young lady was Miss Jane Thompson, sister to 
our Mrs. Brown—and hurried down into the hall. 
Here Mr. Brown, who had ever been on affection- 
ete terms with his sister-in-law, put himself for- 
ward to receive her embraces ; but she, apparently 
not noticing him in her ardor, rushed on and threw 
herself on to the breast of the ether gentleman. 
“This is my Charles,” she said. “Oh, Charles, I 
thought you never would be here !” 

Mr. Charles Burnaby Jones—for such was his 
name since he had inherited the Jones property in 
Pembrokeshire—received into his arms the ardent 
girl of his heart with all that love and devotion to 
which she was entitled, but could not do so with- 
out some external shrinking from her embrace. 


* Oh, Chartes,what is it ’” she said. 


“ Nothing, dearest — only—only—” Then he 
lookett—piteously up infto Mrs. Brown’s face, as 
though imploring her not to tell the story. 

“ Perhaps, Jane, you had better introduce us,’ 
said Mrs. Brown. 

“Introduce you! I thought you had been trav- 
eling together, and staying at the same hotel, and 
all that.” 

“So we have; but people may be in the same 
hotel without knowing each other. And we have 
traveled all thie way home with Mr. Jones with- 
out in the least knowing who he was.” 

“ How very odd! Do you mean you have nev- 
er spoken?” 

“Not a word,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“T do so hope you'll love each other,” said Jane. 

“It sha’n’t be my fault if we don’t,” said Mrs. 
Brown. 

“Tm sure it sha’n't be mine,” said Mr. Brown, 
tendering his hand to the other gentleman. The 
various feelings of the moment were too much 
for Mr. Jones, and he could not respond quite as 
he should have done. But as he was taken up 
stairs to his room, he determined that he would 
make the best of it. 

The owner of the house was old Uncle John. 
He was a bachelor, and with him lived various 
members of the family. There was the great 
Thompson of them all, Cousin Robert, who was 
now member of Parliament for the Essex Flats ; 
and young John, as a certain enterprising Thomp- 
son of the age of forty was usually called; and 
then there was old Aunt Bess; and among other 
young branches there was Miss Jane Thompson, 
who was now engaged to marry Mr. Charles Bur- 
naby Jones.* As it happened, no other member 
of the family had as yet seen Mr. Burnaby Jones, 
and he, being by nature of a retiring disposition, 
felt himself to be ill at ease when he came into 
the breakfast parlor among all the Thompsons. 
He was known to be a gentleman of good family 
and ample means, and all the Thompsons fad ap- 
proved of the match; buttduring that first Christ- 
mas breakfast he did not seem to accept his con- 
dition jovially. His own Jane sat beside him, 
but then on the other side sat Mrs. Brown. She 
assumed an immediate intimacy—as women know 
how to do on such occasions—being determined 
from the ver? first to regard her sister’s husband 
as a brother: but he still feared her. She was 
still to him the woman who had come to him in 
the dead of night with that horrid mixture—and 
had then left him. 

_“Tt was so odd-that both of you should have 
been detained on the very same day,” said Jane. 

“Yes, it was odd,” said Mrs. Brown, with a 
smile, looking round upon her neighbor. 

“Jt was apominably bad weather, you know,” 
said Brown. 

“But you were both so determined to come,” 
said the old gentleman. “When we got the two 
telegrams at the same moment, we were sure that 
there had beefsome agreement between you.” 

“ Not exactly an agreement,” said Mrs, Brown ; 
whereupon Mr. Jones looked as grim ag death. 

“I’m sure there is something mgre than we 
understand yet,” said the member of Parliament. 

Then they all went to church, as a united fam- 
ily ought to do on Christmas-day, and came home 
to a fine old English early dinner at three o’clock 
—a sirloin of beef a foot and a half broad, a tur- 
key as big as an ostrich, a plum-pudding bigger 
than the turkey, and two or three dozen mince- 


pies. “That’s a very large bit of beef,” said 


Mr. Jones, who had not lived much in England 
latterly. 

“Tt won't look so large,” said the ol@yentle- 
man, “ when all our friends down stairs have had 
their say to it.” “ A plum-pudding on Christmas- 
day can’t be too big,” he said again, “if the cook 
will but take time enough over it. I*never knew 
a bit go to waste yet.” 

By this time there had been some explanation 
as to past. events between the two sisters. Mrs. 
Brown had, indeed, told Jane all about it—‘how ill 
lier husband had been, how she had been forced 
to go down and look for the mustard, and then 
what she had done with the mustard. 

“I don’t think they are a bit alike, you know, 
Mary, if you mean that,” said Jane. , 

“Well, no; perhaps not quite alike. I only 
saw his beard, you know. No doubt it was stu- 
pid, but I did it.” 

“Why didn’t you take it off again ?” asked the 


sister. 
“Oh, Jane, if ycu’d only think of it! Could 


you?” Then, of course, all that occurred was ex- 
plained—how they had been stopped on their jour- 
ney, how Brown had made the best apology in 
his power, and how Jones had traveled with them 
and had never spoken a word. The gentleman 
had only taken his new name a week since, but 
of course had had his new card printed immedi- 
ately. “I’m sure I should have thought of it, 
if they hadn’t made a mistake of the first name. 
Charles said it was like Barnaby Rudge.” 

“Not at all like Barnaby Rudge,” said Jane: 
“Charles Burnaby Jones is a very good name.” 

“ Very good indeed—and I’m sure that after 
a little bit he won’t be at all the worse for the 
accident.” . 

Before dinner the secret had been told no fur- 
ther, but still there had crept about among the 
Thompsons, and, indeed, down stairs also among 
the retainers, a feeling that there was a secret. 
The old housekeeper was sure that Miss Mary, as 
she still called Mrs. Brown, had something to tell, 
«if she could only be induced to tell it, and that this 
“something had reference to Mr. Jones’s personal 
comfort. The head of the family, who was a sharp 
old gentleman, felt this also, and the member of 
Parliament, who had an idea that he especially 
should never be kept in the dark, was almost an- 
gry. Mr. Jones, suffering from some kindred feel- 
ing throughout the dinner, remained silent and 
unhappy. When two or three toasts had been 
drunk—the Queen’s health, the old gentleman’s 
health, the young couple’s health, Brown’s health, 
and the general health of all the Thompsons— 
then tongues were loosened and a question was 
asked. “I know that there has been something 
Woing in Paris between these young people that 
we haven’t heard as yet,” said the uncle. tThen 
Mrs. Brown laughed, and Janedaurhing too~fave 
Mr. Jones to understand that\ she, at any rate, 
knew all about it. 

“If there is a mystery, I hope it will be told at 
once,” said the member of Parliament, angrily. 

“Come, Brown, what is it?” asked another 
male cousin. 

“Well, there was an accident. 
Jones should tell,” said he. 

Jones’s brow became blacker than thunder, 
but he did not say a word. “ You mustn’t be 
angry with Mary,” Jane whispered into her lov- 
er’s ear. 

“Come, Mary, you never were slow at talking,” 
said the uncle. 

“T do hate this kind of thing,” said the mem- 
ber of Parliament. 

“T will tell it all,” said Mrs. Brown, very nearly 
in tears, or else pretending to be very nearly in 
tears. “I know I was very wrong, and I do beg 
his pardon; and if he won’t say that he forgives 
me, I never shall be happy again.” Then she 
clasped her hands, and, turning round, looked him 
piteously in the face. 

“Qh yes; I do forgive you,” said Mr. Jones. 

“My brother,” said she, throwing her arms 
round him and kissing him. He recoiled from 
the embrace, but I think that he attempted to 
return the kiss. “ And now I will tell the whole 
story,” said Mrs. Brown. And she told it, ac- 
knowledging her fault with true contrition, and 
swearing that she would atone for it by life-long 
sisterly devotion. 

“And you mustard-plastered the wrong man!” 
said the old gentleman, almost rolling off his 
chair with delight. 

“T did.” said Mrs. Brown, sobbing; “and I 
think that no woman ever suffered as I suffered.” 

“ And Jones wouldn't let you leave the hotel ?” 

“It was the handkerchief stogped us,” said 
Brown. 

“If it had turned out to be any body else,” said 
the member of Parliament, “the might 


I'd rather 


have been most serious—not to discredit. 
able.” 

“That's. nonsense, Robert,” said Mrs. Brown, 
who was disposed to resent the use of so severe 
‘a word, even from the legislator cousin. 

“In a strange gentleman’s bedroom !” he con- 
tinued. “ It only shows that what I have always 
said is quite true. You should never go to bed 
in a strange house without locking your door.” 

Nevertheless it was a very jovial meeting, and 
before the evening was over, Mr. Jones was hap- 
py, and had been brought to acknowledge that 
the mustard plaster would probably not do him 
any permanent injury. 

THE END. 


” 
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IN THE AQUARIUM. 


THERE is no pleasanter place of resort in this 
city than the New York Aquarium, at the corner 
of Broadway and Thirty-fifth Street, and it is 
not surprising that it should be well patronized 
by young and old. The only wonder is that such 
an establishment was not started here long ago. 
Our illustration on page 1053 shows some of the 
curious and interesting objects to be seen in the 
tanks. There is the alligator, with its small and 
numerous family, and the sea-horse, whose mo- 


tense amusement to youthful spectators. It is 
one of the most popular specimens of marine life 
in the collection, and even grown people forget 
their gravity in watching it. There is not a tank, 
however, in the establishment which does not 
contain curious or beautiful objects worthy of 
attention and study. Every part of the great 
ocean world contributes something, and the riv- 
ers and lakes of both hemispheres have their 
share in the entertainment. One can learn more 
about the forms and habits of marine animals 
from studying the Aquarium tanks a few days 
than by a year’s reading; and surely a pleasanter 
method of study can hardly be imagined. The 
managers are unceasing in their efforts to pro- 
vide new specimens, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that the New York Aquarium will soon rival 
the most flourishing establishments of the kind in 


tions and antics in the water are a source of in- : 
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SOUTHERN OUTLAWS AND 
PAPAL PRIESTS. 


Bet for the interference of the ultramontane 
priesthood in our national polities, the recent elec- 
tion would have resulted in a complete victory 
for education and progress, reform and economy, 
union and perfect safety ; and it is quite possible 
that the better portion of the Southern whites 
‘might easily have been won over by a liberal and 
honorable policy to a condition of general satis- 
faction and repose. It is not likely that many 
of the more humane and intelligent people of 
the South, any morg than those of the rest of the 
Union, look calmly upon the violent and terrible 
deeds done in Louisiana, South Carolina, and Mis- 
sissippi, or do not feel a proper indignation against 
their perpetrators. It is quite possible that only 
aSmall part of the people are laboring to excite 
civil war, intimidate voters, drive off Union men, 
preserve an implacable hostility against the na- 
tional government; and with the spread of edu- 
cation and of general ease, this violent and dis- 
orderly class might rapidly disappear. But the 
ultramontane priesthood of New York and Cin- 
cinnati have interfered, as they have so often done 
before, to stir up the rage of factions and bring 
peril upon the nation. Their conduct has been 
indiscreet beyond conception, dangerous to the 
republic, but still more dangerous to themselves. 
The people will not easily forget that the inter- 
ference of a single sect in politics threw the whole 
country into confusion. But their error it is too 
late toamend. The violent faction of the priest- 
hood have joined the violent faction of the South 
to produce disunion and disorder. It will be the 
duty of the wiser part of the people to see that 
they are both disappointed in their aim. 

And should the conditions of the election of 
1876 be inquired into generally, many miscon- 
ceptions will no doubt be cleared up and many 
doubts removed. The first question to be an- 
swered to the people will be, Has there been a 
just and free election in those States which were 
lately in rebellion? Of the one hundred and 
eighty-four votes claimed for Mr. Titpen, one 
hundred and nineteen come from a part of the 
country which can scarcely be said to have ever 
been at peace since the fall of Sumter, and which 
long before was ruled by a violent class of men 
who proclaimed their hostility to the rest of the 
Union. Over all this section of the country it is 
believed that in the recent election intimidation 
was practiced, and that horrible political outrages 
were used to insure Mr. Titpen’s election. If this 
be so, it is plain that in any case he could not be 
chosen, even had he won Louisiana, or Florida, 
or South Carolina. The vote of all the other 
Southern States would be in doubt or invalidated 
if the intimidation is proved; for even Kentucky 
and Virginia may be said not to be wholly ex- 
empt from it. The process in these two States 
was slower and less apparent, but no one can 
read the accounts of the acts of violence which 
have occurred there since the war without feeling 
that the idea of a perfectly free election can not 
be associated with them. In Kentucky these law- 
less deeds grew to such a height of audacity that 
even the neighborhood of Frankfort was not safe. 
The Democratic Governor was obliged to issue 
his proclamation condemning them, and the Louis- 
ville Courier joined the Cincinnati Commercial in 
denouncing them as horrible and monstrous. In 
portions of Virginia similar political outrages are 
charged upon the Democracy. And when we 
come to the lower tier of Southern States, the 
past ten years have shown a succession of hor- 
rors and aff utter disregard,of the sanctity of 
human life, an excess of cruelty that can be found 
in no other land. If these statements are true, 
the wild outlaws of the South have shown traits 
of barbarity that not even Bulgaria can equal. 

Are these statements probable? The history 
of the Southern States before the rebellion, their 
conduct during that mad scene of carnage, the 
spirit of resolute hatred toward the national gov- 
ernment which a part of their population has so 
steadily shown, are proofs, if any were necessary, 
that only a rigid and forcible government could 
keep them from deeds of violence. And such a 
government these States have never known. Be- 
fore the war, human life was as little valued as it 
is now in South Carolina. The fugitive slave was 
shot in the swamps, the antisiavery agent was 
beaten or burned. Liberty of speech was un- 
known ; schools were rare ; the great majority of 
the whites and nearly all the colored people lived 
in deep ignorance and brutality. A wild, reck- 
less, terrible class of men ruled in politics, com- 
mitted barbarous deeds unpunished, scoffed at the 
restraints of good morals, and clamored for war. 
Those who have visited the Southern States be- 
fore the rebellion will no doubt remember the in- 
tolerant hatred shown by this class of men for 
the Union and the North. They had resolved on 
secession, and were eager for civil war. “Our 
young men,” the elder citizens of South Caroliha 
would tell the stranger, “are resolved to secede, 
and can not be controlled.” The majority of the 
citizens even of South Carolina were opposed to 
violent measures ;_in Georgia the whole commu- 
nity condemned the madness of the agitators-of 
Charleston; North Carolina and Virginia voted 
steadily against secession. Yet such was the in- 
timifation used by the violent minority, so feeble 
and abject had the better part of the community 
grown in the presence of their criminal classes, 
that loyal men were driven helplessly into rebell- 
ion and war. Intimidation, therefore, has always 
been the method employed by Southern politicians 
to attain their ends. Personal violence, long be- 
fore the rebellion, was one chief means on which 
they relied to insure the subiection.of the people. 

The Virginia Convention stood 45 for secession 
and 90 against it, Mr. Borrs tells us in his (reat 
Rebellion, an unquestioned authority. After Sum- 
ter a riotous and furious mob of traitors surround- 
ed it and forced it to pass the act of rebellion. 
It was never ratified by the people. “Thou ands,” 


Mr. Borts says, “ voted for it, who were as much 
opposed to it at heart as I was, through fear of 
consequences ; tens of thousands did not vote for 
it at all.” In Louisiana, he tells us, the vote was 
declared to be in favor of secession, when it was 
really against ‘t. Fear was the means used to rule 
the white population. Terror was the instrument 
employed to enforce the government of Davis. 
All throug that fatal war the Union men of the 
mountains of Tennessee were harried and exiled 
or murdered ; the loyal sentiment of Louisiana or 
Texas was kept down by horrible executions. And 
one of the most touching scenes related by Mr. 
Ety, of the Libby Prison, is the bringing in of a 
troop of Union men from Western Virginia as pris- 
oners, led by an old man of seventy-five, a patri- 
archal martyr of loyalty. What became of them 
is not known. They perished perhaps at Belle 
Isle or Andersonville. The Germans and other 
Unionists of Texas, Dr. Apotpn Devat relates, 
were kept in subjection by murder and intimi- 
dation. In Keer, Gillespie, and Kendall counties 
there was a perpetual rule of terror. And with 
the same method of intimidation the Southern 
leaders hoped to oppress and overawe the courage 
of the Union soldiers. The wild and lawless men 
seemed to find a savage pleasure in taunting the 
Northern prisoners with the miseries of their lot. 
Wretched, filthy, naked, wasted by famine and 
disease, fed like swine, living like brutes, the com- 
mission of inquiry relates, our men came, if they 
escaped with life, from Libby Prison, Belle Isle, 
or Andersonville. At Libby they perished slowly 
and sadly; at Belle Isle, an island in the James 
River, they were exposed, naked and nearly fam- 
ished, to the sharp winter cold, and were some- 
times found frozen dead in the morning ; at Ander- 
sonville, a huge pen in Georgia, they were herded 
together without,shelter, a vast throng of miser- 
able wretches, and in the hot summer or the keen 
winter perished by thousands, victims of an ex- 
traordinary malevolence. 

For ten years, since the rebellion ceased, the 
Southern States have been filled with tales of the 
cruel deeds of the same class of men who insti- 
gated the horrors of Andersonville and forced on 
the rebellion. Gladly would every humane mind 
believe that they were untrue, or even exaggera- 
ted, happy could we find some possibility of doubt. 
But there is none. Violence and intimidation, 
which have been for so many years the favorite 
weapons of the lawless classes at the South, have 
been enlisted on the side of the Democracy with 
startling effect. The process has been plain, the 
execution easy. At the close of the war a pro- 
gressive party arose in nearly all the Southern 
States. It has been crushed out by the violent 
class who drove the South into rebellion and have 
always ruled by terror over their fellow-citizens. 
Their first step was to drive away Northern emi- 
grants and Union men. Some were whipped, 
some disappeared, many fled, leaving their prop- 
erty behind them. They took off Union leaders 
by open assassination or secret assault. Over the 
colored voters they began to employ all the dread- 
ful prerogatives of the period of slavery. The 
whip, the torture, the midnight raid, and murder 
had been familiar to this class of men from child- 
hood, and they have exercised them to make vot- 
ers for Mr. Ticpen with all their ancient ardor. 
Their suecess has been remarkable. Alabama, a 
Republican State, is made to give a vast majority 
for its tormentors. Mississippi, of whose small 
population of 700,000 the larger part would be 
glad to join heartily with the party of progress, 
has been subdued into a quiet submission. In 
Louisiana the process was applied, but has been 
defeated. In South Carolina, the early centre of 
terrorism, the insurgents have met with a similar 
overthrow. They began with the massacre at 
Hamburg: it failed. They invented rifle clubs: 
they were unsuccessful, Violence, murder, in- 
timidation, having been employed in vain, they 
next won the courts over to their side, and found 
even the courts inoperative. In South Carolina 
these monstrous men began the rebellion sixteen 
years ago, and in South Carolina they will vainly 
strive to begin another, under the eye of a power- 
ful government able to punish and not afraid to 
strike, 

These Southern outlaws have gathered to the 
support of Mr. Titpen, and the flames of a new 
rebellion are fanned by the Northern Democracy 
and the papal priests. But it is probable that 
the Southern leaders will find it not so easy to 
overawe the people of the North as their own. 
Nor are they sure even of theirown. The fright- 
ful despotism they have succeeded in establishing 
at Vicksburg, and the wretched misgovernment 
of Georgia or Texas, have disgusted too many 
even of the Southern whites to allow this class 
of men much further license even at home. And 
while the ma)ority of the Southern whites are 
still, perhaps, Democrats, it is not to be supposed 
that they share in the cruel designs or barbarous 
habits of their leaders. The large Republican 
minorities shown in most of the Southern States 
at the recent election indicate that even the most 
severe intimidation has failed to crush the spirit 
of Americans. Many a loyal heart at the South 
would rejoice to throw off the yoke of its merci- 
less outlaws. The whole mercantile and industrial 
classes would welcome gladly their complete extir- 
pation. The Protestants of the South are not 
prepared to give up the control of the country to 
the papal managers and mob of New York. If 
they knew the real condition of things here, and 
the utter dependence of Mr. Titpen and his fol- 
lowers upon the ultramontanes and the foreign 
Church, they would shrink with disgust from his 
support. The Southern feople are, I believe, at 
heart Protestants in faith, American in principle. 
They need the forcible aid of the government to 
save therh from. these outlaws and give them pros- 
perity and peace. But that any free election has 
been held at the South, or can be held under its ex- 
isting conditions, it is impossible to believe. The 
vote for Mr. TiLpEN was the fruit of a general in- 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


PROFESSOR Cope has recently returned from 
an exploration of the country formed by the de- 
posit of the body of fresh-water which once oc- 
cupied the Upper Missouri region, especially 
near the mouth of the Judith River. This for- 
mation, named by HaYDEN the Fort Union, has 
been a subject of animated discussion between 
geologists, some believing it to be the lowest 
member of the tertiary series, while others— 
and Professor Cope among them—have regard- 
ed it as the upper stratum of the cretaceous. It 
marks the advent of the great system of interior 
lakes which successively covered such wide areas 
of North America, and in its fossil remains gives 
us a glimpse of the early land animals of the 
continent. Professor Cope found that while 
the passage from marine to fresh-water sedi- 
ments is uninterrupted, there is a very impor- 
tant break in the succession of life. In the 
lower strata marine shells, fishes, and reptiles 
abound, while in the upper beds fresh-water 
shells and fishes and land and water reptiles of 
a totally different character furnished the fossil 
remains. The reptiles consist of crocodiles, tur- 
tles, Plesiosauri, and Dinosauri of aliar char- 
acter. The two orders last named did not con- 
tinue beyond the cretaceous period in other parts 
of the world, hence Professor Cope considers 
that his belief in the cretaceons age of the Fort 
Union beds is confirmed. The Dinosaurians 
were the most numerous and the largest of the 
animals; eighteen species were obtained by the 
expedition, of which the greater part are new to 
science. Of these, ten were herbivorous in their 
diet, and eight carnivorous. Many of them were 
the largest of land animals, while others were of 
smaller proportions. The fishes consisted of 
Ceratodus, which is now living in Australia, the 
bony gar, and a species probably of ray. 


Professor Core recently read a paper before 
the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia 
defining the characters of a new division of mam- 
malia, which he called the Taniodonta. The an- 
imals which composed it are only known to have 
existed during the earlier eocene period in North 
America, and their fossil remains were discov- 
ered by the WHEELER survey in New Mexico in 
1874. They were furnished with claf¥s adapted 
for digging, and their teeth were in some re- 
aspects like those of the gnawing animals (Roden- 
tia), and in others like those of the sloths. The 
superior incisor teeth were wedge-shaped, having 
a band of enamel in front and one behind, but 
none on the sides, while the enamel of the mo- 
lars was chiefly on the outer side. In one genus 
(Calamodon) the surface deficient in enamel was 
covered with a layer of cementum, resembling 
that investing the teeth of the sloths. Two 
genera are described by Professor Cope, Cala- 
modon and Ectoganus ; the species range from 
the size of a fox to that of a lion. 


Our meteorologists will regret to learn of the 
death, on the 19th of October, at Vienna, of Dr. 
’ CaRL JELINEK, director of the establishment for 
meteorological and terrestrial magnetism in that 
city. We shall give further particulars here- 
after. 


Much has been done by the Russian learned 
societies during the year, both in the way of 
planning and of geographical sur- 
veys in Asia. Mr. SkEvertTsorr was to commence 
his travels in the Ferghana district and in the 
adjoining tracts during the autumn, and to be 
accompanied by Mr. SCHARZ, astronomer, Mr. 
mining engineer, Mr. SMIRNOFF, 
botanist, and Mr. SkoorTskKoFrF, zoologist. The 
next summer he expects to explore the Altai and 
the mountains south of Khokan, and to penetrate 
in the autumn into the Pamir, reaching the route 
of Mr. Forsrta’s expedition. 

The object of Mr. Potanrtn’s expedition is 
the geographical, ethnographical, and econom- 
ical exploration of Northwestern Mongolia, for 
which rubles were placed at his command. 
He was accompanied by Mr. PospNEErFr, linguist, 
Mr. RAPHAILOFF, topographer, and Mr. Ko1o- 
MUTSEFF, zoologist. —oreas from the Zaisan- 
sky post on the*Irtish, he will follow the steppe 
valley of the Black Irtish, and proceed to Urumga, 
Khobdo, and the Oobsa-nor. For winter-quar- 
ters he will then go south to the eastern parts 
of the Tian-Shan. 

During the following summer, taking a north- 
ern course, the expedition proposes to reach the 
‘ sources of the Yénisei and the Kossogol Lake, 
returning south again for the winter to the east- 
ern foot of the Shang-ai-alin and to the expan- 
sion of ‘he Ongtiin River. This expedition 
reached Omsk on the 27th of June, where he 
collected some interesting documents. 

Mr. Po.iakorr, who was engaged in the ex- 
ploration of the Lower Obi, secured many in- 
teresting specimens. He expects to extend bis 
travels to the mouth of the Obi, and to reach, if 
possible, the Tasofskin Gooba. 

Mr. Cuersxy, of the Siberian branch, explored 
the lower parts of the Irkut River, where it en- 
ters the deep cafion below the Tunka settle- 
ment. Mr. Recev is making large collections 
of plants in the Kuldsha district, and Captain 
LakIonoF?P is occupying himself in making col- 
lections of general natural history in the hilly 
tracts of the same region. Professor WAGNER 
has completed his visit to the White Sea, re- 
maining there for more than a month on the 
SolovetzkoY Island, his companions \|also obtain- 
ing large collections of the sea fan. 


The death of Dr. Toomas 8. Wrionr, at the 
age of fifty-eight, is announced as having taken 

lace at the end of October last, in the city of 
Edinbun b. Dr. WRIGHT was a Lang Pe but 
employed the leisure of a laborious life in pros- 
ecuting zoological and other investigations of 
much interest. As early as 1853 he devoted 
much attention to the British zoophytes, de- 
scribing some new species in the annals of nat- 
ural history, etc. He also busied himself in 
producing various kinds of physical apparatus, 
and invented some forms of telephones. 


A new class of bismuth compounds, discovered 
by CaRNOT, furnishes a delicate method of de- 
tecting potassium. These compounds are dou- 


ble hyposulphites of bismuth with the alkalies, 
and, unlike other bismuth salts, are completely 
soluble in water. The reagent for potassium is 
prepared as follows: One part of bismuth sub- 
nitrate is dissolved in afew drops of hydrochloric 
acid, and added to a solution of two parts of 
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sodium gh ES in a few cubic centimeters 
of water. To this mixture concentrated alcohol 
is added in large excess, and the reagent is ready 
for use. With a potash solution this reagent at 
once gives a yellow precipitate, easily recogniz- 
able, and the reaction is not interfered with by 
the presence of other bases. By this test potas- 
sium may be detected in mixtures containing 
soda, lithia, ammonia, lime, magnesia, alumina, 
oriron. With barium and strontium compounds 
a white precipitate is formed; but as these met- 
als are easily removed from a solution, they need 
not interfere with the potassium reaction. 


Doubts have been expressed very decidedly 
by Dr. Yewrscn, and more recently. by Professor 
STEENSTRUP and Dr. Frawntzivs, as to the con- 
clusions of Professor Ritmeryer in regard 4o 
the so-called ‘*‘ Wetzikon-sticks’’ found in the 
lignite near Basle. They, with many other ge- 
ologists, reject the view held by Professor RiT1- 
MEYER, that there was an interglacial period, 
and consequently regards the find in any event 
as Of no more importance than any other qua- 
ternary one. In view of the suggestion of Pro- 


fessor STEENSTRUP, that the sticks may have ‘ 


simply been gnawed by beavers, he examined 
the originals very carefully, and although he 
was unable to ascribe the pointing to any other 
than human agency, he could not but concede 
the correctness of the opinion of Professor 
STEENSTRUP that they were not wrapped, but 
that the envelope was of natural origin, proba- 
bly a species of bark-peat, especially as Professor 
Heer, of Zurich, mentions the existence of such 
a species of peat enveloping flattened stems in 
the same formation; which he suggests might 
have even been in a pulpy condition at one time. 
Further careful examination of the originals is 
proposed. 


The death of Mr. Wriu1AM T. Marcon, of Span- 
ishtown, Jamaica, is announced as having taken 
place during the summer of 1876. This gentle- 
inan is well known to botanists and zoologists 
in the United States, from the eee important 
contributions made by him to the National Mu- 
seum at Washington, including a very complete 
set of the birds of Jamaica, among them One or 
two new species. 

A committee consisting of Professor Hux.er, 
of London, Dr. Torgi1, of Stockholm, Dr. E. H. 
Von BaAUMBAUER, of Holland, and Dr. T. STErR- 
RY Hunt, of Boston, was appointed at the late 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, to arrange for an inter- 
national geological exhibition in Paris in 1878, 
to embrace such specimens, reports, plans, 
maps, etc., as may tend to clear up the many 
doubtful points in regard to the co-ordination 
of formations in different parts of the wome. 
An international geological ccngress will*be 
formed on the occasion in qu:stion, of which 
notice will be given hereafter. Their first circn- 
lar has just been published by this committee, 
and sugyests thé following subjects as especially 
important: First, collections of crystalline rocks, 
both schist and massive or eruptive rocks, and 
including eozoon and allied formations. This 
should embrace articles of chemical interest, as 
samples of ores, specimens of rocks, ete., which 
should be of a size suitable for examination, and 
be accompanied by sections prepared for micro- 
scopic study. Second, collections illustrating 
the paleozoic age and more recent periods, and 
it is suggested that organic remains should 
merit particular attention. These collections to 
be explained as fully as possible by labels, en- 

ravings, maps, etc. Third, collections of geo- 
ogical a particularly such as illustrate the 
laws of méuntain structure. Communications 
may be addressed to any of the gentlemen in 
question, those from the United States prefera- 
bly to Dr. Hunt. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur fearful consequences resulting from the burn- 
ing of the Brooklyn Theatre have aroused the whole 
community to a sense of the dangers which attend au- 
diences in our public buildings, and in various places 
examinations are directed as to the security of such 
buildings. In New York city the Saperintendent of 
Public Buildings has directed the inspection of the 
various theatres, and invited any suggestions deemed 
proper to be made to the proprietors. After this inves- 
tigation is completed, the churches are to undergo a 
similar scrutiny. In Boston the city authorities have 
instructed a skilled engineer to visit every place of pub- 
lic amusement in the city, and to ascertain what are 
their modes of egress, and what their facilities for 
checking fire. The alarm has even extended 26 foreign 
countries. We hear by cable that in Glasgow commit- 
tees of architects have been’appointed to a similar 
work In that city. After all our buildings have been 
properly constructed and suitably equipped, who will 
invest the people with that presence of mind which 
will prevent a panic, which is more surely the cause of 
such loes of life ? 


All Centennial visitors will remember two large pic- 
tures in the English department, both by the artist 
Frith. “The Railway Station” ie said to have taken 
ten years to put upon canvas, and a London publisher, 
who bought it, has already invested about a hundred 
thousand dollars in the publication of it. ‘‘ The Mar-, 
riage of the Prince of Wales” was the other. In the 
grouping of ita figures, the exquisite finish of detail, it 
is not difficult to detect the touch of a master-hand; 
and ten or twenty years hence, when the glaring “‘ new- 
ness” has worn away, it will doubtless take its place 
among the gems of art. 


Large flocks of owls have been recently noticed fly- 
ing southward by residents in the vicinity of Port Jer- 
vis, and many of them have been captured. These owls 
are nearly all white, and those of them that have been 
captured are fine specimens of the bird. One taxi- 
dermist in New York city had sixty brought to him to 
stuff. There are several theories given to explain the 
cause of the extraordinary flight, but the most plansi- 
ble one is that the sudden ice flow of the north has 
cansed the owls to leave their northern homes and seek 
warmer quarters, 


In the production and manipulation of steel there 
has been much to baffle the jadgment of the most 
practiced operators to understand, and the best mak- 
ers have freely admitted that they can not guarantee 
to supply in continuity steel of oniform grain and 
texture. Mr. Chernoff, a Russian experimenter on 
steel, has recently published a vamphiet, which has 


been translated into English, and which contributes 
valuab!« information in regard to the laws that govern 
the crystallization of steel, and its consequent purity. 


Robert Raikes, who started the first Sunday-schools 
in England abont a century ago, is to have a national 
memorial dedicated to his memory in Gloucester Ca- 
thedral, Gloucester being the place in which he was 
born, lived, and worked. 


The German Post-office has quite recently introduced 
an innovation in the telegraph service of that country, 
which is said to have proved a great convenience to 
the traveling public and to have worked well. Most 
railway trains have a post-office van attached to them, 
containing a letter-box. Passengers are allowed to 
post telegrams, with stamps affixed, in these boxes, 
and the message is put upon the wires at the next sta- 
tion touched at. There seems to be no reason why a 
similar provision could not be made for the conven- 
ience of travelers in this country. 


A physician who has attended many cases of the 
peculiar fever resulting from visiting the Centennial 
states hie opinion that the cause was not the bad san- 
itary condition of Philadelphia or of the Exhibition 
grounds, but the presence of fomitea in ceftain articles 
on exhibition, which had been brought from some of 
the worst plague-spots of the earth—of Egypt, Africa, 
India, Asia, and South America. The doctor also ex- 
presses the fear that numerous types of fever hitherto 
unknown to us may follow as a result of the Centennial. 


A case of considerable interest to travelers has just 
been decided by the United States District Court of 
Indiana. A man purchased a ticket over the Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, and St. Louis Railroad. The only 
empty seat was one which was occupied by some bag- 
gage. He requested the conductor to have the baggage 
removed. His request being denied, he refused to give 
up his ticket unless provided with a seat, and was put 
off the train. He sued the company in the State Court, 
and was awarded $2000 damagea. The Supreme Court 
set aside the verdict on a technical point, and the case 
being transferred to the United States Court, the de- 
cision of the State Court was ratified. 


There have been over two thousand applications for 
space in the Permanent Exhibition Building in Phila- 
delphia more than it can accommodate. The Turkish 
exhibitors intend to have a much finer display of goods 
than before. 


A London letter says: “* Perhaps the most curious 
thing is that the non-euccess of the British expedition 
to the pole, and the declaration made that to reach the 
pole is impoasible, have created a desire to make anoth- 
erattempt. Indeed, the project of another expedition 
is now in contemplation, and it would not be surpris- 
ing if one were to start next spring. 


The art of chromo-lithography has seldom been put 
to prettier use than in the Christma’ and New-Year's 
cards published by Prang & Co. The designs are 
graceful, varied, and attractive. 


The British steamer Bengal, which recently arrived 
at this port, is the firet ocean steamer that has passed 
throu, Hell Gate since the recent explosion of the 
reefati  ett’s Point, and is probably the largest ocean 
steam-ship that has ever paseed through that passage; 
and she has thus successfully demonstrated the fact that 
in consequence of the operations of General Newton 
the Hell Gate passage is feasible for the very largest 
steamers. 


The Japanese are making progress in journaliem. 
During the year ending with the 80th of Jane last sev- 
enty-six fresh newspapers and magazines were started, 
forty-five of the whole number being established at 
Jeddo. 


A pet flying-squirrel in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
caught the diphtheria from some children who were 
sick withit. It crawled into the bed where the children 
lay, and afterward displayed every symptom of the dis- 
ease. This is vouched for by a prominent physician. 


An exchange gives some “ Rooles for Playing onto 
a Organ,” which have been adopted in many of our 
churches. It says: “When a him is give out to be 


_ sung, play over the whole toon before the singin’, but 


be sure to play it so nobody can tell whether it’s that 


toon or some other toon. It will amoose the people 
to gees.” Another “ roole,” if strictly followed, will 
succeed in confusing every body, which is the prime 
object in congregations! singing: ‘‘ Play the interludes 
with the toon without Jetting them kno when the toon 
begins. This will teach them to mind their bizness.” 


It is stated that sixty thousand Philadelphia fam- 
flies will break up housekeeping on the 1st of January, 
and start around the country making Centennial calls. 


Daniel Deronda, in four volumes, costs the British 
reader from eight to ten dollars. The American read- 
er can bay it in two volumes for three dollars, or in 
paper covers for a dollar and a half. If it were an 
American work, with a copyright upon it, it would not 
be more than four dollars. 


An exchange asks a very serious question: “‘ What are 
we going to do for something to read in this country, 
anyhow? For three weary months we struggled along 
as well as we could on Centennial correspondence; then 
all the papers in America struck the country fairs, and 
gave us a thrilling account of the premium lists; then 
the delinquent tax lists came in, and absorbed public 
attention and all the agate type in the world; and then 
the election came on, and since then we have been 
reading election returns and trying to find out who 
has been elected President. What we want now is 
something new to write and read about.” 


A gentleman in Boston was going out in his carriage 
to make some callie, when he discovered that he had 
left his visiting-cards. He told his footman, recently 
come into his service, to go to the mantel-ptece in the 
sitting-room and bring the cards he should see there. 
The servant found there a pack of playing-cards, and 
thought those were the ones. Off started the gentie- 
man, sending in the footman with cards wherever 
“not at home” occurred. As these were very numer- 
ous, he turned to his footman with the question, “ How 
many cards have you left ?” 

** Well,” eaid the footman, “ the ace of hearts is al! 
that remains.” 

“The dence !” exclaimed the master, 

*T left the deuce in the last house but one,” was the 


reply. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


‘*Wur, Bill, what's the matter with you? You look 
down in the mouth.” ‘“* Well, Peter, I dare aay if you'd 
been through what I have, you'd look bad too.” 
“What's the matter?” “ Well, you know Sarah Sniv- 
els, don’t you, Peter?” “Yea.” “I discarded her laat 
night.” “You did! Whatfor?” “ Well, I'll tell you. 
She aaid she wouldn't marry me, and I'd discard any 
girl that would treat me in that manner.” 

Curran was once asked by a jndge on the bench, 
“Do you see any thing ridiculous in this wig?” 
** Nothing bat the head,” was the reply. 


A Ueman waa examining an umbrella and com- 
menting  o its fine quality. “ Yea,” said a person 
present, “‘he fancies every thing he sees.” “ And,” 


added a third party, “is inclined to seize every thin 
he fancies.” 


“Doctor, please cut along the seam,” said an affec- 
tionate wife to a physician, who was catting open her 
apoplectic husband's shirt. 


a ueavy Disu—A pig of iron. 


Hogg was s good writer; but he can't be considered 
a-side of Bacon. 


A erg ay student, suppoéed to be defigient in 
judgment, in the course of a clases examination was 
asked by a professor, “ Pray, Mr. E——, how would 
you discover a fool ? “ By the questions he would 
ask,” said Mr. E——. 


Eighty-one dozen of given to a minister in [1- 
linols at a “ donation visit is called “ lay activity.” 


“ Fas that jory T” asked the ju of a sheriff, 
5 he t with backet In his hand. 
“* Yea,” a ;\ ve agreed to send 
out for half a gallon.” 


new Srviz.—What a poetical way the an- 
cients had of patting things! We read in their pages 
that “ Lyeurgua, King of the Edones in Thrace, re- 
fused to worship pith in consequence of which 


the god visited hinhwith madness.” Now, in our day, 
the affair would , “Lycurgus, King, etc., refused 


to drink any more whiskey, and, in coneequence, had 
ihe 


~** 


* THE SAME SNAP—“ REFORM” SLAVERY. 
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““‘TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS.” 
A CHANCE TO TEST SANTA CLAUS'S GENEROSITY. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


“Christmas comes but once a year, 

But when it comes it brings good 

cheer.” 

Tais famous couplet has been 
-ounded in the ears of so many of 
us since childhood with such con- 
vincing iteration, and its state- 
ments are so backed up by cheer- 
ful experiences, that it requires 
something of a strain upon the 
imagination to fancy Christmas 
without all the delightful accesso- 
ries with which sentiment and 
worldly prosperity have combined 
to surround it. But some of the 

ictures in this number of the 
Veekly recall to the minds of those 
who are comfortably and happily 
situated how full of hardship, suf- 
fering, and dreariness the blessed 
Christmas season may be to some 
of our less fortunate fellow-creat- 
ures, 

Upon the first page, amidst the 
darkness and gloom, shines out 
dimly the light from a light-house 
built upon some remote and dan- 
gerous point along our coast. Wind 
and rain and sleet do not pause for 
the sweet amenities of Christmas ; 
the angelic song of “ Peace, good- 
will to men,” does not exert the 
smallest influence upon the storm. 
On the contrary, its energy and 
fury are devoted to the task of 
diminishing, if not utterly extin- 
guishing, the light whose compar- 
atively feeble rays may save some 
tempest -tossed vessel from ship- 
wreck and ruin. As the snow falls 
against the pane, the action of the 
light half melts and detains it 
there, while the keen breath of the 
wind soon thickens it into ice, and 
flake after flake accumulates, until 
the dazzling white mass becomes 
a veil of darkness beyond which 
no ray can pierce. Unless this is 
removed there ig little chance for 
the vessels which the light-house 
was designed to protect. It is 
necessary that the keeper should 
forsake the shelter afforded by the 
habitable portion of the tower and 
expose himself to the full fury of 
the gale while endeavoring to re- 
‘move the sleet from the glass. 
How difficult and dangerous this 
operation may be depends, of 
course, upon the storm and the 
strength with which he is able to 
maintain his hold upon the slip- 
pery iron frame-work which affords liim his only 
—— But it is a weird situation for Christ- 
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mas, the merry night of glowing fires and flowing 
bowls, when light and warmth and the sweet se- 


curity of houses barred and bolted against the 


intrusion of storm seem to set its fury at defiance. 
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CHRISTMAS IN A FI 


HING 


sacred festival. 
during this season charity pours from 


Mr. Watrer Satrercer’s charac- 
teristic sketch on page 1052, 
resenting a group of jolly little 
negro children gathered around a 
glowing Christmas fire in a poor 
and miserably furnished cabin, ex- 
cites sympathy of another sort. 
We do not easily associate ideas 
of Christmas with the children of 
the tropics, An African Christ- 
mas, with the mercury at the top of 
the thermometer, seems as much 
out of place as the Fourth of July 
at the north pole. But these little 
Ethiopians seem to enjoy the mer- 
ry season with as much zest as the 
fair-skinned children of the North, 
and as they cuddle in various com- 
ical attitudes about the glowing 
embers, their delight is as genuine 
and thorough as that of the chil- 
dren to whom fortune has given 
rich houses and costly presents. 
It is a fortunate thing for the world 
that happiness is not regulated in 

ree by outward circumstances. 
Old Father Christmas. may dis- 
tribute his gifts rather unequally 
among the rich and the poor, but 
he is very rarely so unfeeling as to 
withhold them altogether. 

On page 1056 we have another 
one of the “ old, old stories.” May 
they never grow fewer! ose 
greedy, yawning, insatiable stdck- 
ings! Not content with being 
to.repletion by plunyp little legé all 
the daylight hours all thé year 
round, on Christmas-eve they hold 


up their greedy mouths to be filled » 


with articles awkward, unsuitable, 
and generally ill adapted to the use 
and dimensions of any well-regu- 
lated stocking. And yet let it be 
hoped that they will never reform. 
So long as the eager little childish 
heart can believe in the sooty old 
saint, who scorns to deposit his 
treasures in any less awkward re- 
ceptacle than a stocking, let the 
delusion endure. Too soon, alas! 
Christmas becomes to us older on 

a time when the unsatisfactory lg- 
bors of a year must be brough 

a close, when the biting windg of 
winter steal away our strength, 
and poverty, gaunt and hollow. 
eyed, goes wailing through our 
streets. 

The picture on this page, “Christ- 
mas After All,” tellsa cheering sto- 
ry of how pouch is done during the 
Christmas tide for the poor. They, 
at least, Rave reason to bless the 
In all ages and all, countries 
coffers 
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of the rich, and lightens and brightens the heavy 
hearts and cheerless homes of the unfortunate 
and sorrowful. 

Our last Christmas picture shows how the day 
is sometimes spent at sea. In a great steamer, 
when the weather is calm and people can sit at 
the tables without discomfort, Christmas may be 
kept in a very cheery fashion; but we should 
not like to change places with the hardy fellows 
in the little fishing smack, even though it rides 
triumphantly over the tossing waves. We de- 
cidedly prefer to take our roast turkey and plum- 
pudding where the table is subject to no sudden 
idiosyncrasies of motion, and the floor maintains 
a calm and dignified equilibrium. 

The celebration of Christmas is no longer mark- 

by the boisterous jollity and exuberance of an- 
imal gpirits which distinguished its observance in 
ola Bngland down to a hundred years ago, but it 
is shill the great holiday of the year, and the one 
in which all classes, rich and poor, most general- 
ly participate. It is especially the time for active 
deeds of kindness and benevolence, when char- 
ity is most needed and most abundant. In olden 
times it was also customary to extend the chari- 
ties of Christmas and the New-Year to the lower 
animals. Burns refers to this practice in “ The 
Auld Farmer’s Address to his Mare,” when pre- 
senting her on New-Year’s morning with an ex- 
tra feed of corn: 

“A guid New-Year I wish thee, Maggie! 
Hae, there's a ripp to thy auld baggie!” 
We have read of an old gentleman in the Carse 
of Falkirk, in Scotland, who used regularly every 
Christmas morning to carry a special supply of 
fodder to each animal in his stable and cow- 
house. He was wont to say that this was a 
morning, of all others in the year, when man and 
beast ought alike to have occasion to rejoice. 


UNDER THE STARS. * 
By ror Avrnor or “Jonun Harrrax, Gentieman.” 


O yovrn, rose-crowned, yet full of strife, 
Graving uncomprehended joys, 
Hearing the desperate fight of life 
But as a far-off pleasant noise— 
Come, ere on thy bold way thou start, 
While not a cloud thy future mars, 
And still that wildly beating heart 
Under the stars. 


A stormy prime, so beautiful 
. With fierce delight, ecstatic pain, 
Spending and being spent; no lull, 

No rest, no want of loss or gain— 
Ere with tired feet thou come to tread 
- The blood-stained field of efided wars, 
Pause: bowythe glories of thy head 

Under the Mars. 


brows discrowned, 

ds and feeble knees, 

ghosts haunted round, 

impossible ease— 

like wounded bird 
Against Fatef iron prison bars! 

When all sounds cease, God’s voice is heard 
Under the stars. 


Soon, soon, will come the supreme hour 
When like a painted show life seems, 
Or perfume of remembered flower, 
Or dear dead faces seen in dreams. 
Clasp hands beneath the silent night 
That hushes all these mortal. jars! 
God, Thou alone art Love and Light— 
Beyond the stars. 


Weavers and Weft: 


R, 


A heavy time 
Of hanging h 
With piteous pa 
And longings 
Ah, beat no mo 


“LOVE THAT HATH US IN HIS NET.” 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnorn or “Lany Szonrr,” “A Srrance 
~ Wortn,” “Drap Men's Snots,” Etv., ETO. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
CROWNER’S QUEST. 

Ir was between six and seven o'clock in the 
morning when one of the gardeners at Davenant, 
going with a barrowful of bedding-out plants to 
the old Dutch garden, found James Wyatt lying 
dead at the bottom of the iron staircase. He 
rushed into the house for aid, and brought out 
the newly risen men-servants, who had not yet 
fortified exhausted nature with an Elizabethan 
breakfast of beef and beer. All was hubbub 
and confusion ; one senger ran for the doc- 
tor, another for the police. The dead man was 
carried into a great disused brew-house at the 
back of the stables, as a place where he would 
not hurt any one’s feelings, as the butler re- 
marked, considerately. 

“ What a horful thing?” said one house-maid, 
and “ Who could have done it?” ejaculated an- 
othersas the news of the catastrophe spread 
through the house. 

: Who was to tell Mrs. Sinclair ? 

Martha Briggs took that office upon herself. 
She had just filled Miss Christabel’s bath, but 
the darling was not awake yet, and Mrs. Sinclair 
was most likely still ‘asleep. 

“T’ll tell her when I take her her cup of tea 
at half past seven,” said Martha, looking pale 
and scared. 

“Where's Melanie ?” asked the upper house- 
maid. 

“She asked leave to go to London early this 
morning, to get herself some things, as if Maid- 
stone wasn’t enough for her. She wanted 


to go by the 


train to have a long day of it, 
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she said. The first train goes at six. She must 
have left this house at half past five.” 

“That’s queer,” said the house-maid; “ but I 
never had much opinion of foreigners.” 

“What could have brought Mr. Wyatt here 
last night, and to the bottom of those steps ?”’ 
speculated Martha Briggs. ‘“‘ Why didn’t he go 
to the hall door as usual? It seems so strange !” 

“ It seems stranger that there should be any one 
there to shoot him,” remarked the house-maid. 

Mrs. Sinclair heard of the morning’s discov- 
ery with a calmness which astonished her hand- 
maiden. 

“T must telegraph for my husband,” she said ; 
and a telegram was dispatched without delay, 
addressed to Gilbert at his hotel in St. James’s. 

The police were on the alert by this time, ex- 
amining the scene of the murder. The coroner 
appointed three o'clock in the afternoon for his 
inquiry, which was to be held in the hall at Dave- 
nant. This would give time for summoning the 


jury. 

Constance was sitting at breakfast, very pale 
but quite self-possessed, when Gilbert Sinclair 
walked in from the lawn. 

“ Gilbert,” she cried, “what folly! I thought 
you were miles away—across the Channel by thi 
time.” 

“No, -Constance, I am not such a poltroon. 
We have not been a very happy couple, you and 
I, and God knows I am heartily tired of my life 
in this country, but I am not base enough to 
leave you'in the lurch. Who can tell what scan- 
dal might arise against you? No, my dear, I 
shall stop, even if the end shall be a rope.” 

“Gilbert, for mercy’s saRe! Oh, Gilbert!” 
she cried, wringing her hands, “how could you 
do this dreadful thing ?” 

“How could I? 1 thought I was doing my 


duty asaman. I was told that a man was to be 


here—your secret visitor. The man was here at 
the very hour I had been told to expect him. I 
saw him entering your room by stealth. What 
could I think but the worst? And thinking as 
I did, I had a right to kill him.” 

“No, Gilbert, no. God has given no man the 
right to shed his brother’s blood.” 

“Except Jack Ketch, I suppose. God has giv- 
en men the instinct of honor, and honor teaches 
every honest man to kill the seducer_of his wife 
or daughter.” ; 

The inquest was held at three. Gilbert and® 
several of his household, notably the gardener 
who found the body, were examined. Dr. Webb 
gave his evidence as to the nature of the wound, 
and the hour at which death must, in all proba- 
bility, have occurred. 

“Did you sleep at Davenant last night, Mr. 
Sinclair ?” asked the coroner. 

“No; I only came up from Ascot yesterday 
evening, .and spent the night in London.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ At Hildred’s Hotel, Jermyn Street.” 

“Did you dine at the hotel ?” 

“No; I dined at Francatelli’s.” 

This was a venture. Francatelli’s would doubt- 
less have been crowded on the night after Ascot, 
and it would be difficult for the waiters to assert 
that Mr. Sinclair had not dined there. 

“You dined at Francatelli’s. Where is that ?” 
asked one of the jury, with rural innocence. 

“Tt is a hotel and restaurant in Piccadilly.” 

“‘ How long were you at Francatelli’s ?” asked 
the coroner. 

“T really can not tell. My horse had been 
running at Ascot, and losing. I was somewhat 
excited. I may have gone into Francatelli’s at 
eight, and gone out again between nine and ten.” 

“And from Francatelli’s you went to your 
hotel ?” 

“No,” said Gilbert, feeling that there was a 
hiatus of a couple of hours here. “I went into 
the Haymarket Theatre for an hour or two.” 

“Tf this fellow asks me what I saw there, I’m 
done for,” he thought; but happily the coroner 
was not so much on the alert as to put that ques- 
tion. 

“ Have you any idea what brought the deceased 
to your house last night, when you were known 


‘to be absent ?” 


“T have a very clear idea.” 

“ Be kind enough to tell us all you can.” 

“Coming from the station this morning by a 
foot-path through the park, the way by which 
the deceased always came to my house when he 
did not drive from the station, I found a letter 
which it seems to me that he must have dropped 
there last night.” 

“You found a letter dropped by the deceased 
in Davenant Park ?” 

“T found this letter addressed to Mr. Wyatt, 
which I conclude must have been dropped by him 
last night.” 

Gilbert handed the coroner Melanie's letter, 
which had now assumed a crumpled and dilapi- 
dated appearance, as of a letter that had lain all 
night in the dew and dirt of the foot-path under 
the trees. 

The coroner puzzled through the letter, reading 
it aloud, with various mistakes and pullings up 
and tryings back, the jury listening open-mouthed. 

“This clearly indicates that Mr. Wyatt came 
here by appointment,’» remarked the coroner, 
sagely. “ Who is this Melanie Duport ?” 

“My wife’s maid.” 

“Why has she not been called ?” 

It was explained to the coroner that Melanie 
Duport was missing. 

After this, the jury having duly viewed the 
body, or, at any rate, made believe to view it, the 
inquest was adjourned to give the local police 
time to make their investigations, though what 
they were to investigate seemed a somewhat puz- 
zling question. 

“They'll bring some London detectives; who 
will look into my room, see those guns;and then 
put two and two together,” thought Gilbert. “I 
don’t suppose my alibi would hold water at the 


assizes. A jury would want some independent 
evidence to sustain my account of my time be- 
tween seven o’clock and midnight yesterday.” 


The inquest was adjourned from Friday, the 
day after the murder, until the following Mon- 
day. When that day came Gilbert Sinclair was 
missing. London detectives had come to the aid 
of the local constabulary, but too late to keep an 
eye upon the movements of Mr. Sinclair. “Phat 
gentleman contrived to leave Liverpool on Satur- 
day morning, in a steamer bound for Rio. His 
disappearance gave a new aspect to the case, and 
aroused suspicions of his guilt. His household 
knew nothing of his whereabouts. He had told 
Mrs. Sinclair and his body-servant that he was 
going to Newmarket, and would be back in time 
for the inquiry on Monday; but on an inquiry 
being telegraphed to his Newmarket establish- 
ment, the reply was to the effect that Mr. Sinclair 
had not been seen there. 

The police had occupied the interval between 
Friday and Monday in the endeavor to find Made- 
moiselle Duport, but up to noon on Monday that 
young lady had not been heard of, nor did any 
new fact arise at the inquest. 

Enlightened by Gilbert Sinclair’s disappearance, 
the police took a bolder flight. They discovered 
that the oriel-window in Mr. Sinclair’s study af- 
forded an excellent point of aim for the iron stair- 
case at the foot of which the murdered man had 
been found. They also opined that the handsome 
collection of guns in that apartment suggested a 
ready way of accounting for the mode and man- 
ner of the act. Subsequent investigation showed 
that the deer-stalker’s rifle in that collection car- 
ried a bullet exactly corresponding in size and 
shape to the bullet extracted from James Wyatt’s 
death-wound. Professional acumen led the in- 
vestigators further to perceive that Mr. Sinclair’s 
own account of his time on the evening of the 
murder was not supported by any other evidence, 
and that it was possible for him to have come 
back to Davenant, and to have entered and left 
his house unseen by any of the household. 

These suspicions were in some measure con- 
firmed by the statement of the waiter at Hildred’s 
Hotel, who described Mr. Sinclair’s arrival at that 
house close upon midnight, and a certain strange- 
ness in his look and manner whith had struck 
him at the time, ind which he had spoken about 
to his fellow-servants afterward 

Suspicion thus aroused, the /next step was to 
pursue the suspected man; but Gilbert Sinclair 
had been lucky enough to get away from England 
without leaving any trail behind him. It had 
been a particularly busy time on the Liverpool 
quay that June morning—half a dozen big steam- 
ers starting for different parts of the globe, com- 
merce at her best on the Mersey, and the trade 
with South America thriving. The business-like- 
looking man, with a single portmanteau, had tak- 
en his berth and slipped on board the Chimborazo 
without attracting special notice from any one; 
and for once in a way Scotland Yard was at fault. 

The coroner’s inquest dravged its slow lergth 
along. “No new evidence was elicited to make 
the case stronger against Gilbert Sinclair. The 
fact of his departure remained the one damning 
fact against him. 

There was also the fact of Melanie Duport’s 
disappearance on the morning of the murder, and 
opinions were divided as to which of these two 
was guilty, or whether both had not been con- 
cerned in the act. 

The newspapers made much capital out of an 
event which soon became known as The Dave- 
nant Mystery, and Constance Sinclair had the hor- 
ror of knowing that she was the object of a mor- 
bid interest in the minds of the nation at large. 
She left Davenant almost immediately after her 
husband, and took up her abode at Marchbrook, 
with Martha Briggs and the little girl for her only 
companions, until the arrival of Lod Clanyarde 
from the Continent. 

The inquiry before the coroner ended at last in 
an open verdict. The deceased had been shot by 
some person or persons unknown. 

Davenant was formally taken possession of 
upon Midsummer-day, not by Sir Cyprian Dave- 
nant, but by his lawyer, who installed some of 
the old family servants as care-takers. Sir Cyp- 
rian had left England, a few days before James 
Wyatt’s death, on his long-talked-of African ex- 
pedition. 

The year wore round, and the horror of James 
Wyatt’s unexplained death faded out of the na- 
tional mind, as all such horrors do fade when the 
newspapers leave off writing about them. Con- 
stance lived her quiet life at Marchbrook as she 
had lived at Davenant, happy with her child, yet 
mindful, with a shuddering pity, of that friend- 
less wanderer doomed to bear the brand of Cain. 
Christmas came and passed, and for nearly a year 
she had remained in ignorance of her husband’s 
fate. Then came a letter, in a strange hand, but 
signed by Gilbert Sinclair : ,- 


“Dear Constance,—I am down with a malig- 
nant fever common to this part of the world, and 
generally fatal. Before I die I should like to ask 
you to forgive me for all the pain my jealousy 
gave you in days gone by, and to tell you that I 
now believe that jealousy to have been causeless. 
It was what the thieves call a ‘ put-up’ business, 
and Wyatt was the Iago. He set a trap for me, 
and got snared himself in the end. 

“*T want to tell you something else, which may 
perhaps distress you, but that is no fault of mine. 
The child you are so fond of is not your own. 
Poor little Christabel was really drowned, and 
the little girl brought to Davenant while you were 
ill is a child adopted for the purpose of bringing 
about your recovery. This plan was suggested 
to me by your father. He knows all about it. 

“T have made my will, and sent it to my Lon- 
don lawyers. I leave you every thing. So, if 
matters go well in the north, you will be a very 
rich woman. I wasted a good deal of money on 
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the Newmarket stable; but, with your quiet life, 
you will soon recover lost ground. Of course you 
will marry C.D. Well, I can’t help that. I ought 
never to have thrust myself between you and your 
first love. Nothing but misery has come of our 
ma e. 
= bless you, and give you a happier life than 
you would ever have spent with me. 

“ Your dying husband, 
“ GiILBert 
“P.S.—If I go, the man who writes this, Thom- 
as Grace, tobacco grower, will send you certificate 
of death, and all necessary evidence. If I live, 
you shall hear from me again.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
CRUEL KINDNESS. 


Tuat letter from her dying husband was a bit- 
ter blow to Constance Sinclair. There was the 
keen sense of loss, the knowledge that her lovely 
child had verily sunk beneath the German river 
never to rise again, save as a spirit amidst the 
choir of angels. There was the deep humiliation 
of knowing that she had been duped. They had 
taken advantage of her affliction and consoled 
her with a lie. She had been fooled, deceived, 
and deluded, as a child is deluded, for her good. 
Her soul rose up against this mocking of conso- 
lation in bitterest anger. Her very thanksgivings 
to Heaven—those outpourings of a mother’s grate- 
ful heart overflowing with its wealth of joy—had 
been offered up in vain. She had no reason to 
be thankful. Heaven and earth had conspired 
in ill-treating her. God had taken away her rea- 
son, and man had imposed upon her folly. Whom 
upon earth could she ever trust again, when even 
her father had so deceived her ? 

With her husband’s letter came the certificate 
of his death. The same post brought her a let- 
ter from Gilbert’s lawyers to inform her of their 
receipt of his will, executed on his death-bed. 

She was sorry for the wasted life, the lonely 
death in a strange land; and Gilbert Sinclair was 
mourned with more honest tears than are always 
shed for a husband’s loss, even when the journey 
of wedded life has begun in the rosy light of a 
romantic love. 

After those tears given to the untimely dead, 
her thoughts were full of anger. She could not 
forgive the deception that had been practiced, 
even though it had been done to save her life. 

“ Better a thousand times to have died in that 
dim dream than to awake to such a disappoint- 
ment as this,”’ she said. 

And then she thought of the river in the fair 
German valley, and that agonizing day which she 
had learned to look back upon as no more than 
a painful and prolonged dream. She knew now 
that it had been no dream, but a hideous re- 
ality. 

While she sat with Gilbert's letter open before 
her, abandoned to a tearless despair, the little 
one’s voice sounded in the corridor, and she heard 
the light swift footsteps which always made her 
heart thrill. To-day it struck her with an actual 
pain. She rose involuntarily and ran to the door, 
as she had been accustomed to run to meet her 
pet, rejoicing at the child’s approach; but with 
her hand upon the door, she stopped suddenly. 

“No, I won’t see her—little impostor—living 
lie—to have stolen my love, and my dead child 
looking down upon me from heaven all the while 
—looking down to see her place filled by a stran- 
ger—lonely in heaven, perhaps, for want of a 
mother’s love, and seeing her mother’s heart given 
to ancther.” 

The light-tripping steps came nearer. 

“Mamma! mamma!” called the glad young 
voice. 

Constance locked the door. 

“Go away,” she cried, hoarsely ; “I don’t want 
you.” 

There was a pause—complete silence—and then 
a burst of sobbing. The strangeness of that tone 
had chilled the child’s heart. Lips that had hith- 
erto only breathed love, to-day spoke with the 
accents of hate. Instinct told the child the great- 
ness of the change. 

The little feet retreated slowly down the corri- 
dor—not so light of step this time—the sobs died 
away in the distance. 

“T will never see her face again,” cried Con- 
stance. “Some wretched child—perhaps the 
offspring of sin—base at heart as she is fair of 
face—and so like my lost one—so like—so like! 
No, I will send her away—settle a sum of money 
—provide handsomely for her—poor child, it is 
not her crime—but never see her again. Yet, O 
God! I love her. And she is crying now, per- 
haps. The loving little heart will break.” 

She had been pacing the room distractedly. 
This last thought was too much to bear. She 
ran to the door, unlocked it, and went out into 
the corridor, calling, “ Belle, darling Belle, come 
back. Fam waiting for you yet.” 

She went to the little one’s nursery, and found 
her lying with her face buried in the sofa-pillow, 
sobbing piteously. To-day’s harsh tones Were 
her first experience of unkindness. Constance 
threw herself on the sofa, and caught the child 
in her arms, drew the little trembling form to 
her breast, and kissed and cried over it. 

“My pet, I love you. I shall love you to my 
dying day,” she cried, passionately. “ Hearts 
can not be played with like this. ve can not 
be given and taken away.” 

The child hugged her, and was comforted, un- 
derstanding the love, if not the words that told it. 

“ Belle hasn’t been naughty, has she, mamma °”’ 
she asked, with innocent wonder. 

“ No, pet, but mamma has been very unhappy. 
Mamma has had a sad letter. Oh, here comes 
Martha,” as that devoted nurse entered from the 
night nursery. ‘ Do you know, Martha, I think 
Christabel wants change of air. You must take 
her to Hastings for a little while.” 

“Lor, mum, that. would be nice. But you'll 
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come too, of course. You wouldn't like to be 
parted from her.” 

“T don’t know that I couldjcome, quite at first. 
I might come afterward, perhaps. I have some 
very.sad business to attend to.” ja 

Constance told Martha of Mr. Sinclair's death, 
but not a word of that imposture which had just 
been revealed to her. Martha had been as com- 
pletely deceived as she had, no doubt, Constance 
argued, for she knew it was not in the girl’s hon- 
est nature to assist in a deception. The like- 
ness of the lost child had deluded them both. 

“T suppose all children of the same age and 
complexion are alike,” thought Constance ; “ and 
yet I fancied: my baby was different from all oth- 
er children.” 

She wished to send the child away, in order, if 
it were possible, to cure herself of the habit of 
loving a child that had no claim on her—to love 
whom was a kind of treason against the beloved 
dead. 

The preparations for the journey were hurried 
over; Martha was delighted to pack and be off. 
The child was pleased to go, but cried at parting 
from “mamma.” At two o’clock in the after- 
noon the carriage drove Martha and her charge 
to the station, with the steady old Marchbrook 
butler for their escort. He was to take lodgings 
for them, and make all things easy for them, and 
see them comfortably settled before he came back 
to Marchbrook. 

Constance breathed more freely when the child 
was out of the house, and there was no chance of 
hearing that light footstep, that clear, sweet, child- 
ish voice. Yet how dreary the big old house 
seemed in its solitude, how gloomy the rooms, 
without that fluttering, changeful soul and all the 
busy life she made around her—the family of 
dolls—the menagerie of woolly animals, all afflict- 
ed with the same unnatural squeak, an internal 
noise never heard to issue from any animal that 
ever lived in the realm of zoology. 

“Tt would have broken my heart to keep her 


-near me,” thought Constance, “and I feel as if 


it must break my heart to lose her.” 

By way of solace, or to sustain her in the in- 
dignant pride which revolted against this spurious 
child, she tried to think of Christabel in heaven. 
But her thoughts wandered back to the living 
child, and she found herself wondering whether 
Martha and her charge were at the end of their 
journey, and longing for the telegram that was 
to announce their safe arrival. 

“ What folly!” she thought, angrily. “ Astran- 
ger’s child—a creature that ig,no more to me than 
any of the children at the infant school, and yet 
I can not tear her from my heart.” 

She sent for Dr. Webb. He was in the plot, 
doubtless. It was at his advice, perhaps, that 
this heartless deception had been practiced upon 
her. If it were so, she felt that she must hate 
him all her life. 

The little village surgeon came briskly enough, 
expecting to find a mild case of measles, or some 
other infantile ailment, in the Marchbrook nurs- 
ery. What was his astonishment when he found 
Constance pacing the long dreary drawing-room, 
pale, with two burning spots on her cheeks, eyes 
bright with fever. 

‘My dear Mrs. Sinclair, what is the matter ?” 

“Every thing,” cried Constance. “My poor 
husband is dead, and on his death-bed wrote me 
a letter telling me the cruel truth. Your wicked 
plot has been discovered. Yes, wicked; for all 
lies are wicked. You can not do evil that good 
may come of it. You saved my life, perhaps, but 
what a life! To find that I have lavished my 
love upon an impostor ; that when I thanked God 
on my knees for His bounteous mercies, I had re- 
ceived no gracious gift. He had shown no pity 
for my sorrows ; but you—you and my father had 
played at Providence, and had pretended to per- 
form a miracle for my sake. It was a cruel, in- 
famous deception.” 

“Tt was designed to save your life, and, what 
is even more precious than life, your reason,” 
replied Dr. Webb, wounded by the harshness of 
this attack. ‘“ But whatever blame may attach 
to the stratagem, you may spare me your censure. 
I had nothing to do with it. The German physi- 
cian, whom your father brought here, was the ad- 
viser from whom the suggestion came. He and 
your father carried it out between them. I had 

thing to do but look on, and watch the effect 
of the shock upon you. That was most happy.” 

“ The German doctor,” said Constance, wonder- 
ingly. “Yes, I remember him faintly, as if it 
were a dream—that winter night. He made me 
sing, did he not? His voice had a mesmerical 
effect upon me. I obeyed him involuntarily. 
His presence seemed to give me comfort, stranger 
though he was. It was very curious. And then 
he bent over me and whispered hope, and from 
that instant I felt happier. And it was all a 
mockery after all; it was a trick. Tell me who 
and what that child is, Dr. Webb.” 

“T know nothing of her origin. Lord Clan- 
yarde brought her to Davenant. That is all I 
can tell you.” 

“ Fool! fool! fool !” cried Constance, with pas- 
sionate self-reproach, “ to take an impostor to my 
heart so blindly, to ask no questions, to believe 
without proof or witness that Heaven had per- 
formed a miracle for my happiness. What right 
had I to suppose that Providence would care so 
much for me?” 

“You have great cause to be thankful for the 
restoration of life and reason, Mrs. Sinclair,” said 
the doctor, reproachfully. 

“Not if life is barren and hopeless; not if 
reason tells me that I am childless.” 

“You have léarned to love this strange child. 
Can not you take consolation from that affection ?” 

“No; I loved her because I believed she was 
my own. It would be treason against my dead 
child to love this impostor.” 

“ And you will turn her out of doors, I suppose, 
and send her to the work-house ?” 


“Tam not so heartless as that. Her future 


shall be provided for, but I shall never see her 
again. I have sent her to Hastings with her 
nurse, who adores her.”’ 

“That’s fortunate, since she is to be deprived 
of every body else’s affection.” 

There was a spice of acidity in the doctor’s 
tone. He had attended the child in various small 
illnesses, had met her almost daily riding her tiny 
Shetland pony in the lanes, and entertained a 
warm regard for the pretty little winning creat- 
ure, who used to purse up her lips into a rose- 
bud for him to kiss, and had evidently not the 
least idea that he was old and ugly. 

“Since you can tell me nothing, I shall send 
for my father,” said Constance . he must know 
to whom the child belongs.” 

“T should imagine so,” replied the doctor, glad 
to feel himself absolved of all blame. 

It was a painful position, certainly, he thought. 
He had anticipated this difficulty from the begin- 
ning of things. He was very glad to take his 
leave of his patient, after hazarding a platitude 
or two by way of consolation. 

Lord Clanyarde was in Paris enjoying the gay- 
gties of the cheerful season before Lent, and 
making himself extremely comfortable in his 
bachelor room at the Hétel Bristol. He had mar- 
ried all his daughters advantageously, and buried 
his wife, and felt that his mission had been ac- 
complished, and that he was free to make his 
pathway to the grave as pleasant as he could. 
From January to March he found his aged steps 
traveled easiest over the asphalt of Paris, and 
as poor Constance was happy with her adopted 
child, he felt no scruples against leaving her to 
enjoy life in her own way. 

Mrs. Sinclair’s telegram informing him of her 
husband’s death, and entreating him to go to 
Marchbrook, disturbed the placidity of his temper. 

“ Poor Sinclair!’ he muttered, with more fret- 
fulness than regret. “ Pity he couldn’t have died 
at a more convenient time. I hate crossing the 

annel in an equinoctial gale. And what good 
can I do at Marchbrook? However, I suppose I 
must go. Women are so helpless. She never 
cared much for him, poor child, and there’s Dave- 
nant still unmarried and devoted to her. An 
excellent match, too, since he came into old Gryf- 
fin’s money. Providence orders all things for the 
best. [hopeI shall have a fine night for crossing.” 

He was with Constance early on the following 
day, having lost no time in obeying her summons, 
but he was unprepared for the accusation she 
brought against him. 

“Upon my life, Constance, I was only a passive 
instrument in the whole affair, just like little 
Webb. It was put to me that this thing must be 
done to save your life, and I consented.” 

“ You let a stranger take my destiny into his 
hands ?” cried Constance, indignantly. 

“ He was not a stranger. He loved you dear- 
ly—was as anxious for your welfare as even I, 
your father.” 

“The German physician, the white-haired old 
man who told me to hope? Why, he had never 
seen me before in his life.” 

‘““The man who told you to hope, who per- 
suaded me to agree to the introduction of a spu- 
rious child, was no German doctor. He was nei- 
ther old nor white-haired, and he had loved you 
devotedly for years. He heard you were dying 
of a broken heart, and came to you in disguise in 
order to see if love could devise some means of 
saving you. The German doctor was Cyprian 
Davenant.” 

This was another blow for Constance. The 
man whom she had believed in as the soul of 
honor was the originator of the scheme she had 
denounced as wicked and cruel, and yet she could 
find no words of blame for him. She remember- 
ed the gentle voice which had penetrated her ear 
and mind through the thick mists of madness, 
remembered the tones that had touched her with 
a wondering sense of something familiar and 
dear. He had come to her in her apathy and 
despair, and from the moment of his coming her 
life had brightened and grown happy. It was 
but a delusive happiness, a false peace ; and now 
she must go back to the old agony of desolation 
and incurable 

“You can at least tell me who and what that 
child is, papa,” she said, after a long pause. 

“ Indeed, my love, I know nothing, except that 
Davenant told me she belonged to decently born 
people, and would never be claimed by any one. 
And the poor little thing looked so thoroughly 
clean and ble—of course at that age one 
can hardly tell—the features are so undeveloped 
—the nose more like a morsel of putty than any 
thing human—but I really did think that the 
child had a thorough-bred look; and I am sure 
when I saw her last Christmas she looked as 
complete a lady as ever came out of our March- 
brook nursery.” 

“She is a lovely child,” said Constance, “ and I 
have loved her passionately.” 

“Then, my dearest girl, why not go on loving 
her ?” pleaded Lord Clanyarde., “Call her your 
adopted child, if you like, and keep her about you 
as your pet and companion till you are married 
again, and have children of your own. You can 
then relegate her to her natural position, and by- 
and-by get her respectably married, or portion 
her off in some way.” 

“No,” said Constance, resolutely, “I will never 
see her again.” 

And all the while she was longing to take the 
afternoon train to Hastings, and rejoin her darling. 

After this there was no more for Constance 
Sinclair to do but to submit to fate, and consider 
herself once more a childless mother. Sir Cyp- 
rian was away, no one knew where, and even had 
he been in England Constance felt that there 
would be little use in knowing more than she 
knew already. The knowledge of the strange 
child’s parentage could be but of the smallest 
importance to her, since she meant to banish the 
little one from her heart and home. 

Lord Clanyarde and the lawyers did aj] that 
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was necessary to secure Mrs. Sinclair’s position 
as inheritor of her husband’s estates. The New- 
market stables and stud were sold, and realized a 
considerable sum, as the training ytable was sup- 
to be the most perfect establishment of its 
ind—built on hygienic principles, with all mod- 
ern improvements—and was warmly competed 
for by numerous foolish’ young noblemen and 
gentlemen who were just setting out on that 
broad road along which Gilbert Sinclair. had trav- 
eled at so swift a rate. Things in the north had 
been gradually improving—the men were grow- 
ing wiser, and arbitration between master and 
men was taking the place of trade-union tyranny. 
Constance Sinclair found herself_in a fair way 
to become a very rich woman; caring about as 
much for the money her husband had left her as 
for the withered leaves that fell from the March- 
brook elms in the dull, hopeless autumn days. 
What was the use of wealth to a childless widow, 
who could have been content to live in a lodging 
of three rooms, with one faithful servant ? 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Sunday, 31.—First Sunday after Christmas. 
JANUARY, 1877. 

Monday, 1.—Circumcision. 

Saturday, 6.—Epiphany. 

Sunday, 7.—First Sunday after Epiphany. 

Sunday, 14.—Second Sunday after Epiphany. 

Sunday, %1.—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 


Thursday, 25.—Conversion of St. Pan). 
Sunday, %8.—Septuagesima Sunday. 


Tue text of the recent speech of Prince Na- 
POLEON in the French Assembly shows that it 
was extremely radical, and that it produced a 
great sensation: The motion debated was also 
radical, for it demanded the suppression of the 
Budget of Public Worship. The prince’s theme 
was the “ aggressiveness of the clerical party,”’ 
and he handled it in the most fearless fashion. 
In Peper Oe recent history of France, he 
said: “ In 1828 the Jesuits were repelled. Where 
and what are ~— | now’ They are all over 
France, and are all-powerful; they brave the 
civil law, and say, ‘ We have our own religious 
laws; the rest are nothing to us.”’ He concen- 
trated his meaning finally in a single apothegm: 
“When you sow Jesuilism, you reap revolt.”’ 

The effect produced by this savage assault 
upon the clericals and the Bonapartists in thie 
Assembly was almost indescribable. Fora time 
the members were in a tumult of confusion. 
Although the motion for the suppression of the 
Budget of Public Worship’ was lost, by a vote 
of 443 to 62, yet the Assembly obviously sympa- 
thized with the radical party. The Guibetenate 
order of the Minister of the Interior, M. Mar- 
CBr», forbidding the usual military escort at the 
funerals of the members of the Legion of Honor, 
excepting in the case of soldiers dying in actual 
service, precipitated the crisis. For some time 
this escort had been refused to deceased mem- 
bers of the Legion who were buried without re- 
ligious ceremonies, These examples of the in- 
fluence of the cleri¢al party over the government 
have very properly aroused the indignation of 
the liberals, and they have overthrown the min- 
istry. The cabinet just formed leaves out MM. 
DUFAURB and MARCERE, whose subservience to 
the Church aroused the storm of passion which 
has been so fatal both to them and their col- 


leagues. 


The friends of the Rev. LLEwEtiyn D. Bevan, 
who comes from London to one of our princi- 
pal city churches, parted with him at a farewell 
meeting, held on the last Sunday of November, 
with many Wager of regret. Mr. Henry 
RicHarD, M.P., presided, and said that “he 
could not feel pleasure with our transatlantic 
brethren for stealing Mr. Bevan away.”’ The 
Rev. Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, dweéit 
upon the fact that a Non-conformist minister 
has a better standing in America than ever he 
can bave in England so long as there is an Es- 
tablished Church there. Of himself Mr. Bevan 
spoke very modestly: ‘“‘He was not going to 
America to improve his position or to increase 
his wealth. He felt that in America a minister 
had a greater opportunity of doing the work he 
wus called upon to do than he had in England.”’ 
No doubt the prospect of escaping from the 
chilling shadow of a state Church operates as a 
strong inducement with English Non-conformist 
ministers to make America their home. It is no- 
ticeable, however, that our contributions to En- 
gland are chiefly of evangelists, who show great 
skill in reaching the common people. 


If the accounts of Mr. Moopy’'s mectings in 
Chicago are not exaggerated, they will probably 
leave a strong impression upon the people of 
the Northwestern Btates. A writer in the Pres- 
byterian, of Philadelphia, says: ‘‘ A religious in- 
fluence seems to pervade the city. The hearts 
of our ple are softened as they never have 
been before. The great question is talked about 
in the street cars, on the sidewalks, in the hotels, 
in business houses, on ’Change—every where, in 
short, where people happen to collect. And this 
fresh awakening is not confined to Chicago, or 
Iilinois, or Indiana, or Wisconsin. It pervades 
more or less extensively the eleven States which 
lie west of Pennsylvania and north of Kentucky 
and Arkaneas.’” Among the interesting facts 
noted is “ the inquiry meeting’’ held every even- 
ing for intemperate men. Mr. Sawyer, of New 
York, has been very efficient in this branch of 
Mr. Moopy’s work. 


a the singular customs of London is 
that of delivering annual sermons in commem- 
oration of events long since forgotten. An ex- 
ample of such is the *‘ Lion Sermon,”’ which has 
been preathed for more than two hundred years 
to commem@ate Sir Joun GaYeEn’s deliverance 
from a lion while traveling in Africa. Another 
is the ‘Storm Sermon,’’ founded by Mr. Joun 
TarYLor, a bookseller of Paternoster Row, to 
keep in memory his ‘‘almost miraculous pres- 
ervation during the storm of 1703, by the inter- 
position of Providepce.’’ It is preached in Lit- 
tle Wild Street Chapel, Drury Lane. The storm 
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of 1703 was a most violent one, and was said to 
have done more damage to London than the 
great fire. An account of it was given by Ds- 
FOE, who made a point of always attending the 
delivery of the “Storm Sermon” during Mr. 
TaYLor’s lifetime. 


A third party has a red in the greatfy trou- 
bled Reformed Church of France, ar com- 
posed of moderates, who aim to preserve unity 
at all hazards, and to prevent schism. At a re- 
cent conference, held in Rouen, and attended by 
sixty pastors, a declaration was adopted, calling 
on the friends of peace to stand together on the 
common ground of the oneness of Protestant- 
ism, and asking for an early convocation of the 
National Synod. The history of this conflict 
of parties is in one aspect very instructive, As 
soon as a degree of self-government was accord- 
ed to the Reformed Church by the government 
of France, attention was drawn to the fact that 
it is composed of two elements—Unitarians and 
orthodox Christians. In this country such a 
discovery would have led to a ééful separa- 
tion. The two parties in the French Church, 
however, both desire the continuance of state 

tronage, and hence the strenuous effort to ef- 
ect a compromise. 


In our much discussion of the relations of the 
North and South, we fail usually to consider 
how far apart they are in opinion on many of 
the leading questions of our times. A daily pa- 
per of New Orleans reports a recent sermon 
preached in that city by a distinguished pulpit 
orator on the relations of the State and the 
Church to publie education. Among the posi- 
tions taken were the following: * That it is as 
unjust to tax the rich to educate the poor as it 
is to tax them to feed and clothe the poor; that 
education has injured the poor; that no boy 
ought to have an education he could not utilize ; 
that it unfitted him for the humbler spheres of 
life, and he had not the ability for the higher; 
that men were not born free and equal, and that 
the leveling tendency in public schools was dis- 
astrous.’’ We are accustomed in the Northern, 
Eastern, and Western States to hear such objec- 
tions to universal education from Roman Cath- 
olic priests; but the fact that they have been 
urged in Louisiana, by a Protestant minister of 
wide reputation, shows\how slowly some of our 
profoundest convictions take root in the South- 
ern mind. The numbéRof the friends of uni- 
versal education in the th is steadily in¢reas- 
ing, but it is evident from the above passage 
that they have not only apathy but even hostil- 
ity to overcome. = 


Facts are still appearing which show the per- 
sonal aetivity of the Roman Catholic clergy in 
the late election. The election of the presiding 
judge in the Eighth Judicial District of Minne- 
sota, it is claimed, was effected by the influence 
of'the. hierarchy. We are told that Shako- 
pee priests distributed tickets. Priests, stu- 
dents, monks, and adherents of the Church cast 
their votes for MacponaLp.”” This fact w a 
— of that already noticed as occurring in 

rooklyn. 


A correspondent of the New York Odserver, 
writing from Constantinople, summarizes very 
skillfully the history of the Bulgarian insurrec- 
tion and the Turkish atrocities thereupon fol- 
lowing. His conclusions are: (1) That a con- 
siderable insurrection was planned by some of 
the Bulgarians in the spring of the present year ; 
(2) that the primary cause of the insurrection 
was not the presence of Russian agents—the real 
cause was the oppressive exactions of the Tark- 
ish government; (3) that the insurgents yielded 
after a slight resistance; (4) that the letters of 
the missionaries in Turkey fully confirm the 
truth of the reports of Turkish atrocities made 
by Mr. ScHuYLeR, the United States consul, 
Mr. BaRING, the English commissioner, and Mr. 
Pears, the correspondent of the London Dail, 
News. Mr. BARtNG’s estimate of the number o 
Bulgarians killed bY the Turks is the lowest; he 
gives it as 12,000. Many of the persons murder- 
ed were not insurgents, and others were killed 
after submission. In twenty-five villages 3480 
houses were destroyed; of horses, sheep, and 
horned cattle, over 100,000. Itis estimated that 
at least £37,000 wil} be needed to keep these suf- 
ferers from starving during this winter. British 
sympathy has been fully aroused, and British 
charity is very active in their behalf. A relief 
fund has been started by Lady StTRaNoFOoRD, 
which has already reached £18,000. Large con- 
tributions have also been raised in the cities of 
the north of England.’ Philippopolis has been 
selected as thé"centre of distribution. It Is re- 
sorted that a& many as 6000 persons have per- 
[shed from want and exposure since the murders 
wefe committed. It would take over $2,000,000 
to restore the property lost. 


The presence in San Francisco of the Con- 


gressional committee appointed to take testi- 


mony as to the effect of Chinese immigration 
upon the prosperity and peace of California has 
aroused both the favorers and opponents of the 
Chinese to a high pitch of excitement. The 
anti-cooly clubs organized a short\time since a 
procession in San Francisco, and, be the Chi- 
nese Record, ‘‘ bore transparencies of very omi- 
nous import. One of them exhibited the hide- 
ous figure of a Mongolian, with the Inscription, 
* Hence, horrible shadow ; another demanded the 


immediate abrogation of the BURLINGAME treaty, , 
and denounced the witnesses who had testified 


in favor of the Chinese before the commission ; 
still another bore the picture of a skull; anda 
fourth represented a gallows, with the Rev. Or1s 
Grsson, the Chinese missionary, hanging there- 
from. After the procession had entered the Me- 
chanics’ Pavilion, this effigy was taken down and 
burned at the stake.’’ The testimony of the Rev. 
Ort1s Grsson, the Methodist missionary who has 
distinguished himself as a champion of the Chi- 
nese, while claiming for his clients a good char- 
acter for order, industry, and thrift, gives a hor- 
rible picture of the condition of the Chinese 
women. He puts the number of first wives at 
200, and the number of second wives much 
higher. Lately,’ says this witness, “ many 
are marrying after our forms. I myself have 
married about forty Chinese couples in the last 
three years. I suppose there are 5000 or 6000 
Chinese women in this country. They are 
bought and sold like slaves.’’ here are evils 
here which need to be remedied by wise legis- 
lation. , 
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“DISHONORABLE 


INDEED, 


WE ARE ABOVE 
SUSPICION. 


WHO EVER DARES 

WITH US TO DIFFER 
MUST MEET US 
WITH A 


| The Nation, “with the utmost respect,” makes 


K SAMPLE OF THE MOST 
MORAL HIGH 


TONED ILLUSTRATION 
OF OUR TIME. 


“Tuts being so—and under any circumstances 
except just those which now exist no human being 
would dispute it, no matter how the electoral votes 
of the disputed States may be cast—this being so, 
there is but one way out of the dilemma. It is 
necessary to look at things they are, to call 
them by their right names. failure to elect 
must not be treated as an election; a result tainted 
by fraud must be rejected as no Peeult atall. No 
matter what is done or attempted to be done in 
Louisiana or Florida, nothing can take it out of 
the power of any single member of any one of the 
Republican electoral colleges to cut the knot of 
fatal circumstances which the ugly passions of in- 
terested men are so rapidly tightening about us, 
A disputed election is imminent; he can convert 
it into a failute to elect. The first is chaos; the 
last is law. We do not hesitate to say—and in 
saying it we speak advisedly—that the elector who 
would in this emergency thus assert the original 
independency of his office might safely count on 
the support of a vast number of the most think- 
ing and influential members of either party. I 
would by them be accounted as a blessed deliver4 
ance from a ‘dreaded public calamity....On each 
one individually it will rest to choose for him and 
all between a contested and a conceded election. 
To few men it is ever given even for an instant of 
time to control the apparent destinies of their 
country—to decidé for it finally between peace and 
dissension. To hear such a load of responsibility 
even for a moment would be an event in any life. 
It would, however, be the event of life for any man 
thereafter to reflect that he bore it for a moment, 
and during that moment, neither intelligence nor 
courage failing him, he did not prove unequal to 
the great occasion.” 


this appeal to Governor Haves: “* You are an hon- 
est man, jn whose life not even the flerce light of 
a Presidential campaign has revealed a speck of 
reproach. From a tribunal, therefore, like the 
Louisiana Returning Board, composed exclusively 
of your friends and partisans, whose judicial in- 
tegrity and capacity have been already successful- 
ly impeached ; which refuses to obey the direction 
of the law and give the opposite party even one 
place on its bench; which dediberates In secret, 
and gives no reasons for its decisions; which sees 
glaring frauds exposed in ita presence without 
manifesting either surprise or displeasure, and 
which gotoridusly enjoys not one iota of confi- 
dence in any part of the Union—from euch a tri- 
bu: al you would not accept the award even of one 
hundred dollars against the claim of the humblest 
man in America, would you? We know you would 
not. Are you now prepared to accept at its hands 
an office which equals any crown in dignity, and 
surpasses Most crowns in power and reeponsibili- 
ty, which nod man has hitherto held with aetain or 
suspicion resting on his title? Can you encounter 
the terrible ordeal of holding such a position for 
four years in the face of the belief of full half the 
voters that you have obtained it through judicial 
fraud and chicane? Would not yourso holding it 
be a new and great misfortune to the country, and 
a source of unending shame and repentance to 
yourself? Should you allow eager and unscrupn- 
lous politicians to override your own bobler judg- 
ment and thrust it mwpon you? Finally, do you 
suppose that in an office so won, and needing eo 


much popular respect, if not popular support, to 
give it either dignity or authority, you could exert | 
any appreciable influence in behalf of any of the 
causes which you and all good men have at 
heart ?” 


“WITH THE UTMOST: RESPECT’—OUR ARTIST AS THE GOUD(?) SAMARITAN. 


THE BROOKLYN CALAMITY. 


On Saturday, December 9, the remains of 103 
victims of the fire at the Brooklyn Theatre were 
e grave in Greenwood Cemetery. 
reAinclaimed and unidentified bodies, and 
‘erg buried at the expense of the city. At 
the Brooklyn Morgue and the old market, where 
the charred and shapeless remains were deposit- 
ed when they were taken from the ruins, the scene 


of placing them in the coffins was ghastly and al- | 


most insupportable. The men who undertook the 
task were accustomed to handling dead bodies, 
but several of them displayed trepidation and 
shrinking when they lifted the distorted forms 
from the floor and attempted to force them into 


known as Battle Hill. 


the coffins. In hardly a single instance did a body | 


lie straight. Here an arm, stiffened by fire and 
death as it had been lifted to ward off some dan- 
ger, projected out of the coffin, and was forced 
down by main strength. There a body, more 
resembling in shape a gnarled and burned root 
than a human frame, rested on top of the coffin, 
and would not go in until it had been forcibly 
straightened. Sickening as was the spectacle, a 
motley crowd pressed close to the doors, and tried 
to get past the police lines to witness it. 


The bodies were | 


—_— 


aid in the coffins just as they 


The work was necessarily slow. 


— 


The day was 


A SMALL BOY. 


were, with shreds of their burned garments cling- 
ing tothem. In some instances, where only frag- 
ments of bodies had been recovered, the remains 
of several were placed in one coffin, so that sev- 
enty-nine coffins only were employed. 

When all the bodies had been placed in the 
coffins and driven away in hearsts and under- 
takers’ wagons, a large and impressive funeral 
procession formed and proceeded to Greenwood, 
where the grave had been prepared at a spot 
| It is the highest point in 
the cemetery. There a circular trench had been 
cut, seven feet deep and thirteen feet wide, near- 
ly surrounding @ round sodded space ten feet in 
diameter, upon which the projected monument 


is to stand. One by one the hearses and under- ’ 
_ takers’ wagons passed up the main avenue, each 


in turn stopping here long enough to discharge 
its ghastly freight, and then moving away by Bat- 
tle Avenue. From each, one to four coffins were 
lifted out. Twelve cemetery employés received 
the coffins, six carrying each one up the steep 
incline to the trench and lowering it to eight oth- 
er employés—four on each side—who placed them 
in a double row, the heads all pointing: inwardly, 
on the bottom of the trench. 


bitterly cold, but no less than 2000 persons main- 
tained their position about the grave. At length 
all the coffins'were in place. To the seventy-nine, 
containing 101 bodies, were added two which were 
on the ground when the procession arrived. Six- 
ty German singers, gathered on the central grass- 
plot, sang Ast’s “ Repose” with solemn effect. 
The funeral service was brief, and concluded with 
the singing of the beautiful choral, “ Above all 
summits there is repose.” 

Then a foree of grave-diggers, forty-two in 
number, took their stations about the trench, and 
began shoveling earth upon the coffins. Most of 
the spectators took their departure immediately, 
many taking up handfuls of earth and dropping 
them reverently into the trench before turning 
away. Some, however, lingered until the last 
coffin had been shut oyt from view, and of these 
the majority were weeping women. In a very 
short space of time the trench was filled and the’ 
great mound rounded over the unclaimed dead. 
‘A floral crown and cross, placed above their last 
resting-place by the Germania Theatre company, 
caught the fading rays of the descending sun as 
the last of the spectators turned away and left 
them to their long repose. 


“On! I say, she’s out,” said small Ned, as he 
opened the door. “She's gone to the dress- 
maker's, but she'll be back soon, ‘cause she’s got 
to friz her hair for dinner. Come in and wait.” 

I accepted the invitetion, and installed myself 
in the easiest chair in the parlor, after rolling it 
to the bay-window, so as to command a view of 
the street, while Ned “ histed” himself, as he call- 
ed it, on a marble-topped table beside me, and 
sat there, with the crispy cheekiness of early boy- 
hood, whistling and swinging his feet. 

Ned was a chap of ten years, with a remark- 
able memory—as I was fated to discover—the 


youngest brother of Miss Victoria Conrad; and. 


Miss Victoria Conrad was a handsome, dashing, 
clever girl whom I had met at a picnic the preced.- 
ing summer, and with whom I had immediately 
fallen desperately in love. - 

I use the word “ desperately” advisedly, for it 
was my first really serious entanglement, and my 
charmer, being a thorough mistress of the arts by 
which young and susceptible male hearts are sub- 
jugated, had inthralled me most completely. 

True, before I cast myself at her feet, I had 
felt a great tenderness for a sweet little third or 


am. 
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fourth cousin of mine, a slight pale young girl, 
with hair of the faintest gold and eyes of the 
softest blue, and an innocent, trusting, child-like 
look in her pretty face. 

But beside Miss Conrad, with her magnificent 
form, glorious auburn tresses, and wonderful big 
black eyes, May Newton faded into insignificance. 
It was as though one placed a delicate, cream- 
colored lily in the same vase with a gorgeous, 
flame-dashed-with-crimson-leaved, brown-throated 
gladiole. 

And so I found, on becoming acquainted with 
Miss Conrad, that my feeling for May, which had 
existed since our earliest childhood, was only a 
tenderness, while my feeling for Victoria, al- 
though but three months old, already amounted 
to a passion. 

Bul, in spite of my infatuation for the latter, I 
was not blind to the fact that she was a finished 
coquette, and I didn’t half like the way, after the 
very decided encouragement she had given me, 
she flirted with my intimate friend Charley Thorn- 
ton. Sometimes, indeed, it flashed upon me that 
there had been a love affair between them whitch 
‘had not entirely ended even now, and it was aft- 
er one of these flashes I had sought her house, 
determined to discover what her real feelings to- 
ward me were, and resolved that when I left her 
it should be either as an accepted or rejected 
suitor. 

To speak frankly, I had every reason to believe, 
in spite of the flashes, it would be as an accepted 
one, For as much as Thornton was distinguished 
by Miss Conrad above her other admirers, just so 
much had I been of late distinguished above 
Thornton. And we two were equal in age, looks, 
family, education, and (our lady-love thought) for- 
tune. I say our lady-love thought, for the truth 
was, compared to me, Charley was poor. How 
rich J was I had taken care should not be known ; 
for though only three-and-twenty, I had already 
grown tired of a single life, with its attendant 
boarding-houses, and was looking for a wife, with 
a view to a comfortable home of my own. And 
like Lord Burleigh and other romantic, poetical 
fellows, I wanted to be foved for myself alone. 

Only ‘Charley Thornton knew of my reeently in- 
herited wealth, and him I had bound by all that 
is sacred in friendship not to disclose it. 

“So in singling me out for favor,” I argued, 
“Victoria leads me to suppose she loves me. And 
if she consentg to become my wife, that supposi- 
tion will turn into a happy certainty, for she cer- 
tainly, with her beauty and talents, might make a 
much ffner match than the one I offer her. And 
what delight it will be when the words are said 
that seal my happiness and make her all my own, 
to see her resplendent eyes grow larger and bright- 
er as she learns that in. accepting a few thousands, 
she has become the mistress of half a million !’’ 

But to go back to dhe small boy, swinging his 
feet and evidently anxious to enter into conver- 
sation. | 

“T say,” he blugs out at last, “do you like to 
look at photographs? Charley Thornton does. 
He and Vic looked at this book’’—taking one from 
the table on which he sat—“ for more’n an hour 
the other day. I like Aim. He give me two white 
mice and a guinea- pig ; the cat ate the white mice, 
and the guinea-pig’s dead. But. they wasn’t look- 
ing at it all the time either. They was talking. 
‘Your picture’s there, you know. His used to be 
on the other page, but he coaxed Vic to put it 
somewhere else.”’- 

“Why ?” I asked, ceasing to watch for the com- 
ing of my divinity, and turning toward the small 
boy with awakened curiosity. 

“Cause,” said Ned, evidently trying to repeat 
the very words—“ ’cause he-couldn’t bear even his 
picture to have always before it.the face of his 
rival, his successful—yes, that’s it—his success- 
ful rival.” 

My heart gave a bound. 
Poor Charley ! 

“ And what reply did your sister make to that ?” 
I asked. 

“Oh! she said ‘ nonsense ; ;’ but she took the 
picture out—Charley’s, you know—and he kissed 
her hand, and she carried it up to her room, and 
it’s there now, hanging between the ‘ Huguenot 
Lovers’ and ‘ His only Friend.’ He’s a poor bare- 
footed boy a-lying fast asleep in the road, and his 
only friend’s a dog—one of them big fellows, you 
know—” 

“ Yes, yes,” I interrupted, rather impatiently ; 
“T know all-about it.” 

Ned, evidently somewhat offended, was silent 
for about three minutes, and then began again. 
“Oh my, didn’t they talk that day! Vic sent 
word to every body else that came that she was 
out. Wasn't that a whopper? I was snuggled 
up on the sofa over in that dark corner there, and 
they didn’t see me, and I heard every word they 
‘said. Wouldn't Vic have boxed my ears if she’d 
caught me !” 

“I wonder what they talked of,” I said to my- 
self, with a jealous qualm—to tell the truth, I'd 
been a little staggered by the picture episode ; 
and then, though it wasn’t exactly the right thing 
to do, although certainly excusable in a case like 
this, where a man’s whole happiness was at stake, 
I made up my mind if possible to find out. 

“Ned,” said I, “I saw a splendid knife the 
other day—six blades.” 

“ Six blades !” repeated Ned, his eyes sparkling. 

“ Yes, or five blades anda file, I don’t remem- 
ber which. It was a beauty, though, and if I 
wasn’t afraid you'd cut yourself with it, I'd buy 
it and give it to you.” 

" EBs, myself !” said the small boy, with infinite 

baby.” 

Well,” the knife shall be yours.” 
And then I continued, i in a nonchalant manner: 
“ What was it you said your sister and Mr. Thorn- 
ton were talking about ?” 

“When 


“TI didn’t say nothing,” said Ned. 
you bring the knife?” 

“You shall have it to-morrow,” I replied. “ Did 
they say any oo about me, for instance ?” 


She did love me, then. 


“Oh, lots!? said Ned, starting off rapidly. 
“ Charley said, ‘Oh, Vic, you’d never Have given 
me up if I hadn’t told you how rich he was. 
What a fool I’ve been! I might have known 
that that would have been too much of a’—let 
me see: ‘ Lead us not into temptation’—‘ tempta- 
tion for such a girl as you are. Good heavens!’ 
and he grabbed hold of his hair just as though 
he was going to pull it all out;” and the’ small 
boy suited the action to the word, and tugged at 
his own curly locks with such aj assumption of 
desperatien as brought the tears into his eyes. 
“*Good heavens !’ he says, ‘how selfish and cruel 
you are! _I’m sure I don’t know how I can love 
you. Are you going to marry him! ? And Vic 
says, ‘I am.’” 

“Oh! you are,”’ thinks the attentive listener. 

“* It would be awful silly,’ she says,” the gmall 
boy rattles on, “ ‘for us to get married. I might 
think I was happy, for. a little while, ’cause I 
b’lieve I love you as well as I could love any 
body, and then I'd be jolly miserable, for I must 
have a seal-skin jacket and a new switch, and 
hair like mine costs like—’ Oh no; that’s what 
she said to ma this morning. I mean she says: 
‘For I never could be happy without a fine 
house, and a carriage, and all sorts. of nobby 
things,’ and ever so much more I can’t remem- 
ber. ‘And so be a good boy,’ she says, ‘and 
console yourself with May Newton. She likes 
you, I’m sure, and she is a sweet little thing, and 
would make you an excellent wife.’ 

“T don’t believe she ever will, then,” I mutter 
between my teeth. “ Go on, Ned. eg 

“* No, she wouldn’t,’ says Charley ; ; ‘and as for 
her liking me, you never were more mistaken in 
your life; or if she does like: me, it is because I 
am the friend of the man she loves—Arthur Bell’ ” 
(I’m Arthur Bell)}—“ ‘ yes, she loves him as dearly 
as I do you, and has loved him for years. It was 
for his sake she refused handsome Phil Akers, 


- to say nothing of that rich old bachelor Quimby 


that all the other girls are pulling caps for. Poor 
little wretch! J know how to pity her.’ ‘You'll 
both recover,’ says Vic, ‘and ten chances to one, 
fall in love with each other. There’s nothing like 
catching a ball on the bounce.’”’ 

“* A heart on the rebound,’ I think you mean, 
Ned,” I say, with astonishing calmness. 

“ Well, perhaps I do,” assents the small boy, 
whistling a couple of bars of “ Yankee Doodle” 
thoughtfully. “Anyhow,” ending with a false 
note that makes me shudder, “ Vic stuck to it 
she’d marry you, ’cause you was so slap-bang-set- 
’em-up-again rich; and Charley smashed his hat 
on his head and walked out of the room like 
this,” and slipping from the table, the small boy 
seized my hat from my hand, literally “ smashed” 
it upon his curly head, and strode out into the 
hall in such a melodramatic manner that I smiled 
in spite of myself. 

When he returned, I left the easy-chair—not |’ 
quite as much at ease as when I sat down in it— 
took possession of my hat, restored it as nearly 
as possible to original shape, and said, “ Ned, 
you’ve been refharkably fact, 
never met such an entertaining small bo} hefore ; 
but I won’t wait any longer. Give my re 
to your sister—” 

“Don’t you mean your love?” asks Ned, with 
wide-opened eyes, and adds, confidentially, “Oh! 
come now, you needn’t be bashful. I know all 
about it, you know.” 

“T don’t mean my love,” I say, most emphat- 
ically. 

“ And when’ll you come again?” 

“ Impossible to tell.” 

“But the knife—the one with six blades, or 
fivé blades and a file ?” 

“T’ll send it to-morrow morning early.” 

“You’re a trump !”’ exclaims the small boy, cut- 
ting a caper. “ And,I say, when you marry Vic 
and ask me out to your country-house to spend 
my vacation, will you give me a boat and a Shet- 
land pony—one of them real jolly ones with hair 
hanging all over their eyes ?” 

“When I marry Vic I will,” I promise, solemn- 
ly. “Good-by.” 

But I never marry Vic. 

Mr. Quimby, the rich old bachelor, does, though ; 
and a precious time, they say, she has with the 
cranky, hot-tempered, asthmatic old fellow. 

My wife has soft blue eyes and faint golden 
hair; and I have come to the conclusion that a 
delicate, cream-colored lily is much to be pre- 
ferred to a gorgeous idalbdedhel-with-crlensen- 
leaved, brown-throated gladiole. 


VIENNA ROLLS. 

Fut directions for making the celebrated Vienna 
Rolls, as made with the Royal Baking Powder at the 
Centennial,sent free. Address Royal Baking Pow 
Company, New York. —(Com.) 


FOR DEBILITY, 


Arising from over-exertion, ikea, or from any 
cause whatever, SCHENCK’s SEAWEED Tonic is a vai- 
uable remedy, containing the nourishing and life- 
supporting properties of many, natural produc- 
tions; its strengthening properties are truly won- 
derful. A single bottle will demonstrate its value. 

Prepared by Dr. J. H. Scuencx & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For sale by, all druggists. —[ Com J 


Cotognr—in cork and glass sto 
P from the — and best materials — unri- 
valed in richness and delicacy of perfume.—(Com. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE HOMESTEAP AND COOGK-BOOK, 
S] 230 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 

PER YEAR —The ‘Recipes given monthly 
are worth more than the whole year subéacription. 


Atos we have just the thihg for “‘ Hard Times.” 
Particulars free. Write now. 
DALL & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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. LIFE SIZE AND COLOR. 


HOLIDAY, WEDDING, OB BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 


Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 


Bine Glass Basin and Globes, 
mounted on a Golden Bronze 
Standard, with Polished Marbie 


Base. 

No springs, weights, or hidden 
mechanism, but a simple law of 
bydrostatics practically applied. 

apparent absence of 
power ~ wonder 
ment and surp 

Always reliable, and in order. 

A little C ed to the 
water makes it a Geligbttul’ 


Perfume Fountain, 

at slight expense, as the water 
is u over and over again. 

Height to top of Basin, 21 in. 

Price Complete $1 5. 

More Elaborate styles fur- 
nished; also, Fountains for Gar- 
den or Lawn upon the same 
principle. 

gw Address for Circular, 

JAMES W. TUFTS, 
33 to 39 Bowker Street, 

BOSTON, MASS, 


WATERED LARD!!! 


Housekeepers beware of this swindle. Every 10 lbs. 


Patented Feb. 7, 1871. 


of this lard contains one lb. of water, which evaporates. 


by heat. “N. K. Farrpanx & Co.’s” Pure Kettle 
Rendered Chicago Lard can be obtained of first-class 
Grocers througbont the Union. At retail and wholesale, 
by H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO.,, 116 Reade St., N.Y. 
Circulars exposing thie fraud, mailed freetoany address. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Barrens & Rrog, 8 John 8t., N.Y., offer their well se- 
lected stock of Fine Watches, Diamonds, Cameos, Jewelry, 
and Silverware, at reduced prices. Mepis & 
rLomas received of the Inter. Exhibitions in Lonpo 
1862; Panis, 1967; VIENNA, 1872; and Philadelphia, 1876. 


A Year. AGENTS WANTED. 
on our Grand Combination 
Prospectus, representing 


DISTINCT BOO K > 
4 every where. The biggest thing ever tri es 


made from this when all single books fail. Also oe 
Wanted my our MAGNIFICENT FAMILY BI 
Superior to all others. With invaluable Illustrated 
Aids and Superb bindin These Books beat the 
articulars free. Address 

POTTER & CoO., Publishers, PHILA. 


JOHN 


Edge’s newly patented Finger-Nail Trimmer and Knife 
combined is a pleasing surprise for every one. 


can use it. Never nt by sharpening. Three 
me oe 50c., T5c., & $1. Sen mail on receipt of price. 
supplied. & Maiden e, N.Y. 


Flask. 
LE; 


Main 8! Street, Cincinnati, 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


"Bay theSELF- INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work ofa ress. 4x6,$14 ; 5x7 
$27; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60 Ca 

Press, type, roller, lak &c., $5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
chell, Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
St., Boston, Maas. Established 1847. 


A CHARMING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
AMUSEMENT FOR THE FAMILY 
AND SOCIAL CIRCLE, Very 
Firry 


Mass. 
Sascemess to West & Lee Game Co. 
Manufacturer of 


Cc. STEHR, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Cigar Holders. W hole- 
® sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


FLORIDA BITTERS 


Are the Tonic or to any Imported Bit- 
t. 


Sold by all Druggists, Grocers, and 
Me ts. 
p.6. 4287. CLARK & HOYT, N. Y. 


TOY MOUSE! 


Fun for Kit. 


The best and cheapest To oy ‘in the Ww orld. : 
run 35 or 40 feet. Sent post paid, for 25 cts. 
SMITH & EGGE, pox is. Bridgeport, Ct. 


10 TO $500 INVESTED IN WALL 
ST. often leads to wealth. A 72-page Book 
laining every thing, and WALL 


N HICKLING & CO. 
____ Bankers and Brokers, 72 Broadway, New York. 


of the 


LANTERNS SLIDES WANTED 


SKIN CURE G GUARANTEED. 
our case and send with 


Describe y 


GOSSAMER 
WATERPROOF GARMENIS 


Get the Genuine! Beware of Worth- 
less Imitations! Ask for the Gos- 
samer Waterproof Garments, and 
Ree for yourself that our trade- 
mark, “ Gossamer 
MANUFACTURED by Gossamer Rvup- 
pee Crioruine Co., Bostox,” is 
stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. None are genuine without 
they are so stamped. Our garments 
never under any exposure, to either 
BQOOos cold or warm weather, » adhere to- 
gether, or grow soft and worthless. No L aty or Gen- 
m should be without one of our Rubber 

Weigh from 9 to 16 ounces, can be easily carried in the 
RUBBI Send for Llustrated circular. GOSSAMER 

UBBER CLOTHING CO., 289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


EDICINE 
RENDERED 
USELESS. 


Belts and Bands are indorsed by the most eminent 

Physicians of Europe and America. 

For the Self-cure of Rheumatism, dn 
sia, Constipation, Sate nal Disease, Epi- 
lepsy, Female Compliaints, Diseases or 
Men, Lost H th, line, Nervous and 
General Debility, ae Gouty, or 
Sciatic Aches & Pains, and r ronie 
Diseases of the Head, Chest, Liver, Stom- 

x neys and Blood. 
Pulvermacher’s Belts Bands, etc,, received the only 
award of merit for Electric Ap ‘liances at the great 

World’s Exhibitions, Philadelphia, Paris and Vienna, and 

may be relied on-as ‘the most valuable, si. ple, safe and 

effective curative means known to medical science. 
Avoid bogus Belts, Bands, 4c. 
Palv cher’s are genuine. 

Pamphlet with full particulars mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO. 


™2 Broadway, New York, or 292 Vine 5t., Cincinnati, O. 


EF. J. KALDENBERG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 


ar-Hold 
Wholesale and Retail. First 


Prize at the Centennial. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


.f/117 Fulton St. 
STORES : { 6 Astor House (B'way), ; New York. 


A Home School and College. 
CLEMENT'S HALL, 


= ELLICOTT CITY, Near Baltimore, Md. 


This old established Grammar School has unusual 

advantages, The Schools of Letters and of Science of 

the College proper are now open. Every home com- 

fort. Experienced professors. Graduates take high 
rank. For circular, address 

CHARLES A. De M. SPENCER, Ph.D., Head Master. 


IMPORTANT TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


ELWJAH THE PROPHET, 


By Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 


AUTHOR OF ‘DAVID KING OF ISRAEL,” “ PETER THE 
APOSTLE, ETO, 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


As the first quarter of the International: Les- 
sons for 1877 is occupied entirely with the his- 
tury of the prophet, the above work is commended 
to Sunday-school Teachers as one of the most 
available helps to its study. From a large num- 
ber of similar notices we select the following : 


His delineation of the character and history of the 
grand old Hebrew prophet is intensely graphic and 
life-like; while in hie adaptation of the history to 
practical uses he manifests an originality and fervor 
of thought which enables him to evolve the most 
weighty and epiritual lessons from® the successive 
scenes.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

The expositions of Scripture aré simple and 
thorough, often revealing pvints in the sacred narra- 
tive that would escape the special notice of ordinary 
readers, and bringing out the salient points with a 
vividness and power that mark the discourses with 
decided originality.—N. Y. Observer 

A great deal of labor lies concealed heneath the 
surface of these flowing and suggestive narratives, 
the extent of which few can understand, but into the 
frait of which, we trust,a great many will enter.— 
Iliustrated Christian Weekly. 

There are many books on the life of Elijah, but 
we prefer Dr. Taylor's to all or any ofthem. He has, 
we think, a truer insight into the meaning of his text, 
keeps more rigidly within the limits it prescribes, 
and shows a greater directness in its application.— 
The Freeman, London. 


Pous.isuev sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Hanprr & will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


POLLAK & CO., 


Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pi 

yholesale and R Retall 

27 John St.. N.Y. P.O. Box 5009. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Doxeus Own Printing 


NO TYPE SETTING! NO EXPE NSE! 


Outfits from 


atype (up 
alogue of Pres 


CO... “Manuf” 8, Fort Sq, Boston, 


The PERFORMING SKELETON, 
14 inches in height. It will dance in perfect 
to any falis down, rises, walks, 
ws, &c. requested, seemingly en- 
Bowed with life; defying detection. 
fails to delig t, astonish, and produce a 


Send 3c 
GOLDI 


Mai 
BU TRICK AND OVELTY "30 
Ann 8St., New York, Box 4614 


4 
RARE AND FINE ENGRAVINGS. 
Address F. KEPPEL, 66 Beekman Street, New York. 


CAMP LOUNGE ($12, %, and $5. Cuts free. 
Co., Norwatx,Conn. (Sold by N.Y. Sporting trade. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


DecemBeER 30, 1876. | 


Rogers’ Statuary 


$10 and upward. 


‘WEIGHING THE BABY.’ 
A New Group. 
Price #15. 


Illustrated Catalogues can 
be had on application, or 
mailed, by inclosing 10c. to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
1156 
Cor. 27th St., N. ¥. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, 1877, 


ConTaIns : 


CONTEMPORARY ART IN ENGLAND. 
Banquet.—J. 
C. Hook.—“ Laff, Boy, luff !"—The Huguenot Lov- 
ers.—The First Whisper.—(Enone : a Sketch.—The 
Light of the World.—Holman Hunt.—Thomas Faed. 
he Mitherless Bairn.—Elizabeth Thom an — 
Missing. —Vicat Cole.—J. E. Millais.—F. Leighto 
—‘* What d’ye lack, Madam ?” — The Golden Age 


Marks. —The Princess and Pelicansa.—Pil_ 


lars of Terra Cotta.—Tile Mante]l.—Landseer Plate 
IN THE GARDEN. A Porm. 
“THE GOOD OLD TIMES” AT PLYMOUTH. 
ILLusTRaTions.—Monument to Myles Standish.— 
The Mayflower.—Governor Bradford’s Honse.—Old 
Churebh at Austerfield, England.—Bradford'’s Monu- 
ment at Burial Hill.—Elder Brewster's Chair.— 
The President's Chair.—Peregrine White's Cradle, 
—Thbe Cushman Cradle.—Chair and Sea-Chest.— 
Chest decorated.—Ghest with Drawers.—The Stand- 
ish House.—Kitchen of Standish House.—Standish 
Relics.—Standish’s Sword, and the Barrel of the 
Gun with which King Philip was killed. pag 
Room of Alden Hogse, 1653.—Kitchen of Major A 
den's House, about 1788. — Dress of a Woman.— 
Occupations of Women. 
A CRUISE AMONG THE MAGDALEN ISLANDS. 
IttusTratTions.—Sand Dunes and Wrecks between 
Amherst and Grindstone Islands.—Map of the Mag- 
dalen fslands.—Amherst, lagking toward Demo 
selle Hill.—Landing on Entry Island.—Old Man and 
Old Woman.—Dragging the Hull of a Schooner to 
the Beach. Through the Surf.—Port and Village of 
tang du Nord, Grindstone Island.—Part of Cape 
Alright.—Cap au Meule and Wreck, Grindstone 
Island.—The serene Joseph. 
FELICIEN DAVID. With Portrait. 
EREMA; OR, MY FATHER’S SIN. 
Cuaptesr VII. Discomfiture. 
VIII. A doubtful Loss. 
IX. A Water-Spont. 
MARTHE’S CHEVALIER. A‘®rory. 
ANSWER FOR ME. A Porm. 
THE OLD DEACON'S LAMENT. A Poem. 
IuiustRations.—‘‘ There, Week by Week, the 
* Parson stood, the Scripter to expound.”—“T tell 
you it was grand to hear our Leader start the Tunes.” 
—* Well, well! I tried to keep things straight: I 
went to ev'ry Meetin’.” 
A CRANIOLOGIST. A Srory. By Joun Esten Cooke. 
IttusTRations.—‘* The Locket contained a Minia- 
ture on Porcelain of a beautiful Girl.”—** saw the 
Figure of a Man on his knees.”—‘‘ She held out a 
small white Hand with charming Grace.” 
GARTH. A Novet. 
FIZZ — A STORY OF THE NORTH 


King’s Kitch- 
en.—*' Fizz."—“* Freeze."—The Petition.—Skiman- 
taste’ 8s Return.—On the Sly.—Frigimand at Dinner. 

‘* Empty.” — Royal Vengeance.—Origin of Ice- 
bergs. —Birth of the Aurora. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THACKERAY. 

—Fac-Simile of an improvised 
Setch by Thackeray. 


MISS TRUEPENNY’S FORTIETH CHRISTMAS. A 


Srory. 
A WOMAN-HATER. Parr VII. 
THE LITTLE PEOPLE'S NEW-YEAR. 
GRIT. A Srory. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


Harper's Magazine Weekly, & Bazar. | * 


One copy af either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on 'recetpt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hauven's Magazine, Hauren’s Weexcy, and Ilaneen’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free, 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazaw will be supplied gratia for every Club af Five 
Sunsonimens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. Wher 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Baza® commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
nuderstood that the enubscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Buotnens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


ron Anvertistne tx Harren's anv 
Hargren’s Bazan. 
Weekly. —Ineide Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & B & BROTHERS, New York. 
Young America Press Co., 
53 St. NEW YORK, 


chea spose and a best hand ‘and 
king printing presses. 


tne best 


. Specimen Book of Type, Cuts, 2c. ten cents. 


AN OFFICIAL LIST 


Of all Curable Diseases and how to Treat them at Home. 
A pamphlet of public interest. Mailed Free to an 
address. Naw Curmroat Co.,788 Broadway, N. 
3 Fa NOY New uw YEAR Carna,7 at ylea, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. J. B. HUST ED, Nassau, Renas.Co.,N. 


HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. 


The Best of Christmas Presents to your Lady Friends. 
The Most Beautiful Ladies’ Book ever Published. 


Desi 
and 


Work, Hair 
mal poet A charming gift to any friend. Price 


charming book, devoted to Feather Work, Pape 
Fire Screens, Shrines, Rustic Pictures, a charming series 
6 for Easter Croases, Straw Ornaments, Shell Flowers 
hel] Work, Bead, Mosaic, and Fish-Scale Embroidery, Hair 
Work and Card- "Board Ornaments Cottage Foot Resta, Window 
Garden Decorations, Crochet W ork, Designs in Embroide 
an immenee variety of other Fancy Work to delight all overs 
of Household Art and Recreation. Price $1 50 

All above for sale by Booksellers every where, or sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


A splendid new book, devoted to a multitude of topics of 


Household Art, Taste, and Fancy Work, Tran arencies, Leaf 
Work, Wors Work, Work Boxes, Basket fax Flowers, 
Fret Sawing, Picture Frames, W Wall Pockets, Paintings, Straw 


ork, Bead Work, &c., &c. Over 300 pages; 250 
BW by 
a 


DOW GARDENING.—A standard book, su- 


rbly iastonsed, devoted to the culture of Planta, Bulbe, and 
owers, for in-doora. ~ of 


eta, Flowers, and Engravings. 
Price $1 50 by mail. 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK.—Just published. A 


r Flo 


, and 


N. B.—Send P.O. Stamp for Catalogue Household Book. 


HARPER’S 


Dickens Complete 


Elegant and Cheap. 8vo. With Original Ilus- 
trations by Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Ab- 
bey, A. B. Frost, J. Mahoney, C. 8. Reinhart, and 
other eminent American and English Artists. 


Oliver Twist........... 
A Tale of Two Cities. - Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents. 


The Old Shop. Cloth, $1 25 ; Paper, 75 cents. 
David Copperfield... . 

Dombey and Son...... 
Nicholas Nickleby..... 
Bleak House........... 
Pickwick Papers....... 
Martin Chuzzlewit..... 
Little Dorrit 


Our Mutual Friend..... 
Christmas Stories...... 
Great Exp@tations..... 
The Uncom%ercia! Trav- 
eller, Hard Times, and 
The Mystery of Edwin 


> Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 


Drood. 

Pictures from Italy, 
Sketches by Boz, and 
American Notes...... | 


The Set complete, 16 vols., Cloth, in neat box, $22. 


CH Harrer & Brornenrs will send either the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


A LUCRATIVE BUSINESS. 


[7 WE WANT SOO MORE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINE ACENTS, AND 500 
MEN OF ENERGY AND ABILITY TO LEARN 
THE BUSINESS OF SELLING SEWING 
CHINES, COMPENSATION LIBERAL, BUT 
VARYING ACCORDING TO ABILITY, CHAR- 
ACTER AND QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
ACCENT. FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co., Chicago, 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York, or New Oneans, La. 


EMPLOYMENT, _ 


I want 1000 ts to canvas for the COMPLETE 
HERBALIST and GROWING WORLD. I will give 
such terms and furnish such advertising facilities that 
no man need make less than $200 per month and all 
expenses—no matter whether he ever canvased before 
ornot. Address DR. O. PHELP’S BROWN, 21 Grand 


Street, Jersey City, N. J., and full particulars will be 


sent by return mail. 


@5 ‘UNCLE SAM? PRESS. 


Chase 314 xq, Ontfit, 4 styles type, &c., 
$5. $5 ‘ Best’ Self-Inking, wi outfit, 
$6 50. $7 ‘ Beat’ Prees No. 2,with outhit,g10. 
$45 Evans Jobber. Stamp for Catal 

Ww. c. EVANS, 50 North 9th St., Ph 


“ TEARFU LLY THE FLAMES Ww ERE RAGING :” 

or, Brooklyn in Mourning. Song and Chorus. 

Words and J.W. Trerver. Price Sent 
by mail NF. PERRY & CO., 

~ Washington Street, Boston. 


WALLACE’S 


Geographical Distribution 
AN IMA LS. 


The Geographical Distribution of Animals. With 
a Study of the Relations of Living and Extinct 
Faunas as Elucidating the Past Changes of 
the Earth’s Surface. By Atrrep Russet Wat- 
tack, Author of the “Malay Archipelago,” 
&e. In Two Volumes. With Maps and II- 
lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $10 00. 


Mr. Wallace has already registered many claims on 
the gratitude of naturalists present and future. In 
their interest he has explored the tropics of the East 
and the wilderness of the West, and has brought home 
pumberless novelties. He has written one of the best 
and most instructive books of naturalists’ travels ever 
yet issned. He was, as is well known, the joint in- 
ventor with Mr. Darwin of the theory of “‘ Natural 
Selection.” But beyond all these scientific feate—and 
they are no mean ones—he has accomplished a task 
that will extend his fame even more widely among 
those who love acience, as the author of the first sound 
treatise on zoological geography.— Nature, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Harrer & Brorures will send the above work 


| by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


states or Canada, on receipt ‘of the price. 


7 95. Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 


cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


copies in one day. 
plete history 


tions accurate an 
dress JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen, Scotland. 


AN GIFT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 
ng, 

Tables of M ney, Welghts and Measures ; 

+ Abbreviations orda, Phrases, Proverbs, 


Contains Words, Rules of Spe 


reek,the Latin, and the Mod- 
ern Lan guages, Morocco Tucks, Gilt Ed By Mail 
on coset t of $1.00. For sale by all dealers. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York, 


&c.,from the 


Imitation Gold Watches 
15. and $25 each. 

$2 to $132, to ofthe same. 

* Sent by Express end stamp for 

Illustrated ‘Cireular CoLLine MeTaL 

Facrory, 335 Broadway, NéwYork. Pox #96 


Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 
Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


ce The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sent 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars, 


Chains 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Breech- -Loading 
Rifle, $7 50. 


Revolvers, T-Shot, $8 00. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 ‘00. Send for Circular. 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N. Y. 
Cr OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 


NTEN'L EXHIBITION 


It sells faster than any other book. One agent sold 34 
This is the only authentic and com- 
ublished. Send for our exten terms to 
Agenta. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila., Pa. 


102 95 a day sure made »by Agents Re ling 
Chromos; Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Carda. 125 samples, 


aid, for [llustrated Catalogue 
SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1830. 


Portraits, &e. drawn by machinery. A 
paratus, with instractions, by mail,on 

Sie Agents wanted. 
M “o., 614 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


$25, ship 


‘onumentsa,from $25, free on 
part of America. Inecri 
ul. Plans and prices free. Ad- 


th 
Salary G 


DEPARTURE. 


tel and tra 
ufacturers o ENVEL P 


ome CINCINNATI. 


YES 


EATERS EASILY CURED. By one 
that used it for thirteen 
Jon, A. Dunn, Elizabethport, N 
$66 eo" in your own town. Terms and 25 ontfit 
free H. HALLETT & co., Portland, Maine. 


ANTED! SALES’ EN ata of a 

ear to 1 ame and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
PEDDLIN @. Hotel and traveling e Kpenses raid. 
_ Address. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


troduce it. _ Sample free. J. C. Tilton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Each week to o Agents. Goods Staple. 10, 000 
testimonials received. Terma liberal. Par- 
ticulars free. J.Wortrn & Co.,8t. Louis, Mo. 


A MONTH .—Agenis wanted. 86 Best 
selling articles in the world. One mich. 


$3 


$35 


>: Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mic 


ANTE —Miem to solicit orders for our good 
permanent employment good 
salary. Traveling expenses paid by Company 
Union Ind astrial Works, Cc incinnati, 0. 
“We want an Agent in every town. 
Easy work at home. Write now and we 
will start you. $8 a day sure toall. SIMP- 
SON & SMITH, 64 ‘ortiandt St., N. Y. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agenta. 
For termis; address COULTER & CO.,Chicago. 


$5 0 $20 


| $13 a day 


HARPER 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


WALLACE’S GROGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF ANIMALS. The Geographical Distribution 
of Animale. With a Study of the Relations of Liv- 
ing and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past 


Changes of the Earth's Surface. By A.rasp Rvus- 
sec Wattace, Author of the Malay Archipelago,” 
linstra- 


&c. In Two Volumes. With Maps and 
tions. Svo, Cloth, $10 00. 
Il. 


PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER GIVING. 
A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking ; in the Combination and Serving of Dish- 
es: and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining 
at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs. Mary 

I) lustrated. 12mo, Cloth ‘loth, $1 50. 


IIL. 

AZALEA. A Novel. By Crartron. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. 

THE STUDENT'S CLASSICAL DICTIONAR 
A Smalier Classical Dictionar ry of Biography, 
thology, and Abridged from the 
Dictionary. By D.C.L., LUD 
19mo, over 400 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with 
the Student's Serica.) 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: trom the Earil- 
est to the Present Time. Comprising Characteris- 
tic Selections from the Works of the more Note- 
wortby Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Crit- 
ical Notices. By Jamas Grant Wiisow. With 
Portraits on Steel. 2 volumes, Svo, Cloth, $10 00; 
Half Calf, $14 00 ; Full Morocco, 'gi8 00, 

VIL. 

THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. The Life 
of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. By Cuantzs 
Duxe Yonex, Regius Professor of Modern History 
and English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

VIL. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE. By H. R. Fox 
Bourne. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
VIII. 


THE BOYS OF ‘76: a History of the Battles of the 
Revolution. By Car Corrin, Author 
of “My Days and Nights on the Battle-Field,” “ Fol- 
lowing the “Pour Years of Fighting, “Win- 
ning his Way,” “‘Our New Way Round the World,” 
&c. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

1X. 

THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. A Novel. By Mary 
Crom Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
“Victor and Vanquished,” “The Squire’s Legacy,” 
“ Hidden Perils,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


» 

AUTENRIETH'S HOMERIC TIONARY. A 
Homeric Dictionary: for Use in Schools and Col- 
leves. From the German of Dr. AvtEn- 
nretn, Rector of the Gymnasium at 

OBERT rer, Ph.D. 12mo, Paper Clo 
$i 560; Haif Bound, $200. 
XI. 

COLERIDGE'’S ANCIENT MARINER. The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner. By Samus. Cots- 
river. Illustrated by Gustave Dant. A magnif- 
cently illustrated and sumptuous volame,. Folio, 
Cloth, $10 00, 


XII. 
A LONG TIME AGO. A Novel. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. x 
Ill 


MEDIAZAVAL AND MODERN SAINTS AND MLAA. 
CLES.. AB UNO Soctetate Jesv. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 50 
XIV. 
THE LAUREL BUSH. An Gld-fashioned Love Story. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 
Svo, Paper, 85 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 


XV. 

DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By 
Library Edition, 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $8 00; Pupu- 
lar Edition in one volume, 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 

XVL 
THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
eview of American Progress. By Kev. Turopous 
D. D.D., LL.D. F. A. P. LL.D. 
Hon. Davip A, ELLs; Hon. Faanow A. Wat 
Prof. T. Sremry Honr: Prof. Wintiam G. Scomnen; 


By Mera Onarp. 


Atkinson: Prof. Epwis 
P. Wuerrce; Prof. W. H. Beewer: Evesxe Law- 
The Rev.Joun ciuxner, D.D.; Bensauin 
Vavesanw Ansotr: Avastin Fust, 8. 8. 
Conast; Evovwarp H. K»teut; and L 
Braor. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $ 50; Half Mo 
rocco, $7 25. 
XVIL 
THE TWO DESTINIES. A Romance. By Wrixm ~ 

Cotuma, Author of “The Woman in White,” 


** Moonstone,” “ Man and Wife,” ** Armadale,” &c., 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 


XVITI. 

EUGENE LAWRENCE'S HISTORICAL STUDIES, 
Historical Studies. By Lawrences. Con- 
taining the following Essays: The Bishops of Rome. 
—Leo and Luather.—Loyula and the Jesuits.—Ecu- 
menical Councils.—The Vaudois.—The Huguenots. 
—The Charch of Jerusalem.—Dominie and the In- 
.—The Conquest of Ireland..-The Greek 

hurch. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00. 


tw” Haaree & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
cript of the price. 


Haaree’s Catatocus mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, ¥. 


mm) Salesmen tosell light Hardware todeal- 


WANTE ora. No Salary, $1900 a year 


Hotel and ck expenses paid. Ad- 
dress DEFIANCE M'F'G’ CO., Chicago, Ill. 


LOOK NEW Noveltics Just Out. One 
Aagent only in each Town. Termes and 
Territory free. M'F’G CO., 2 Clinton Place, New York. 


LOSE st’ to Dr. ‘Dodge, Planters Hse, St. Louis, 
Mo., for Cardiac Articles as published in Chr. Times. 


y Age FR 
$55 2877 A 


LOVE 


AT Remedy. Sure Relief. Sent p a 
box. A. A. Paaper & Bro., Druggists, Wis. 


TAMMERING INSTITUTE.—Dr. White, 417 4th Ave. 
\) Best references. No pay until cured. Send for circular. 


& Auguste, Maine 
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THE LIBEATY ST. 


BARREL 


UP AND 
SHUT UP TOO 


- 


QUESTION. 


“VIRTUE HAS ITS OWN —.” 
Two per cent. as a Stake-holder. 


MSTABLISHED 1820. 


C.6.GUNTHER’S SONS 


Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 


184 Hifth Avenue, 


tae Stanp, 46 Maipen Lane), 


FOR-THE HOLIDAYS, 


Solicit inspection of their Stock of 
SEAL SACQUES, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 

FUR TRIMMINGS, 


ROBES, CAPS, AND GLOVES, 
of Choice Styles and qualities, 


AND AT LOW PRICES. 
184 Avenue, 


Broesedway & 23d St. 


Union Abdams 


: MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


Find Shirts, Collars, & Drawers 
847 BROADWAY. 


PECK & SNYDER’S 


American Club Skate. 


Still Ahead. 


PRICH-LIST. 
No. 5a Blued Footplate and Runners the 
same as the bes 
No. 3.—Same as No. 1, only ey, Nickel Plated, 
effectually prevents the skate from rusting... 6 00 
0. 8.—Same as No. 2, only before the skate is put 
together each part is finely Polished and heav- 
ily Nickel Plated, the finest skate ever offered. 8 00 
Enclose 10c. for new Holiday Catalogue, 175 I1!'s. 


Address PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N.Y. 


A GREAT OFFER! 

' days we will 
dispore of 100 new and second-hand PIANOS 
and ORGANS of first-class makers, including 
WATERS’, at lower prices than ever before 
offered. 7-Oc tave Pianos, $165. 7 1-4 Oc- 
taves do. $175, cash, not used a year, in per- 
fect order. 5 Octave 4 Stop Or 8, not used 
9% months, a $65. 6 Stops, $75. 8 Stops, 
$85. 10 Sto » cash, and warranted. 
Illustrated atalogues mailed. AGENTS 


WANTED. HORACE WATERS & SONS, 
40 East 14th Street., N. Y. 


WARD B. L SRY DER 


Ny 
ICROSCOPES 
Circular, to 3. 


St., New York. 
Mention Harper's 


CIGAR- 
ETTE ROLLER. 
2% inches long. 
Silver-Plated, 50c. Sent on 
receipt ce, POPE MFG. 
co., igh St., Boston. 


DICR’S: TASTELESS MEDICINES 
For Sale by all Draggists. 


 Unrivaled for the 
LW toilet and the bath. 
BY No artificial and 

i deceptive odors to 
jcover common 


Soap 


gredients. After 
= years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer/of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 


manufacture. 

For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 

Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 8 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents. Address 

B. T. BABBITT, New York City. 
gw” For Sale by all Druggists. 23 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP. 


First among the requisites of the toilet is a good 
articke of Soap, but to procure it is not always an easy 
matter. Many of the most expensive Soape in the 
market are made {rom coarse and deleterious materi- 
als, and their delicate coloring and fragrant perfume 
too often conceal the most repuleive impurities. The 
disclosures recently made public regarding this sub- 
ject are positively startling, and deserve serious con- 
sideration. Scented Soaps are now known to be ex- 
tremely objectionable, especially if applied to the 
head, injuring the hair, irritating the scalp, and in- 
ducing severe headaches. The character of the ingre- 
dients may be inferred from the statement of a gentle- 
man who makes the scenting of Soaps his business ; 
he recently declared that persons éngaged in this em- 
ployment were short-lived; from seven to ten years 
being the longest period during which the occupation 
could be followed. 

The difficulty of procuring a perfectly pure afticle of 
Toilet Soap is at last obviated, however, thanks to the 
enterprise and chemical skill of Mr. B. T. Bassirr, of 
New York, the world-renowned Soap Manufacturer, 
whose immense establishment is by far the largest of 
its kind in the United States. ‘The renown of Mr. 
Bassitt’s various productions has for many years 
been widely disseminated, but this latest success is 
the appropriate crown to the numerous victories al- 
ready achieved. 

After years of patient labor and scientific experi- 
ment, Mr. Bassrrr has succeeded in perfecting the 
composition of the finest toilet soap ever introduced. 
The principal ingredients are the purest vegetable 
oils; the manufacturing processes are entirely new 
and ‘original, and the result is simply unparalleled in 
this department of industry. 

“B. T. Babatrr’s Soar” is the trade-mark 
by. which this elegant toilet luxury is designated, and 


| gredients being of such absolute 


for application to the delicate skin of infants, chil- 
dren, and ladies, it is altogether unequaled in its emol- 
lient properties. This Soap is not perfwmed, the in- 
ty as to require 
no aid from chemistry to disguise inferior materials. 
The most refined taste considers the absence of arti- 
ficial perfume the perfection of s and this 


|. peculiar characteristic of B. T.\ Babbitt’s ‘Toilet Soap 
| renders it the most healthfal and agreeable article of 


the kind ever manufactured. 

Though specially desirable for the use of ladies and 
children, this Soap is equally appropriate for gentle- 
men’s toilet, and, as it makes a heayy dether, it is. also 
one of the finest soaps for barbers’ wpe. It is just 
being placed upon the market, but the demand for it 
will soon become general.—WN. Y. Tribune. 


B. T. BABBITT, New York City. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STHEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Hewry Hor, Aczrt, 91 St., N. ¥. 


and deleterious in- 


WATCHES 


FOR 


Holiday Gifts. 
TIFFANY & Co. 


UNION SQUARE, 


Have a full line of their 
celebrated Watches, includ- 
ing every size and style of 
case, from the lowest price 
at which a good Watch can 
be sold to the most costly 
made. They have also tak- 
en the entire collection of 
Watches displayed at the/ 
Centennial Exhibition by 
Messrs. Patek, Philippe, & 
Co., of Geneva, for whom 
they are Agents in America. 


Mail orders receive prompt 
and particular attention. 


GRADUATED 
CHEST & LUNG 
PROTECTOR. 


An undergarment that 
protects the vital organs 
againet chill, prevents 
oki on the lungs, nen- 
ralgia of the shoulders, 
a and pain down the 

; ; keeps you warm, 
aids digestion. Sold 
by all druggists and deal- 
ers in underwear. Sent 
hy mail, medium size, 
$\ SO; large, $2 00. 


ISAAC A. SINGER, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
704 Broadway, N. 


187 7. 
The Most A ‘Acceptable: 


Christmas Presents, 


Postage Free. 


The pleasantest way to make one's friends happy 
for a whole year is to subscribe in their name for the 
forthcoming Volume of Magazine, y, 
or Bazan, which by general consent stand pre-emi- 
nent in their several departments among American 
periodicals, 


The success of Harper's periodicals is among the re- 
markable facts of the publishing business of this or any 
other age or country.—Christian Advocate, N 

Of these standard publications it is not ‘essay 
to say more than that each resumes in itself the his- 
tory and progress of the time in a certain department; 


_one containing the cream of current literature, a sec- 


ond preserving and illustrating all events of impor- 
tance the world over, the third anticipating fickle 
fashion and chronicling ite changes, and all commend- 
ing themselves equally to the reader, no matter of 
what sex, age, or condition.—N. Y. World. 


Harper's Magazine. 
That /larper's Magazine has become a literary insti- 


tution and an educator of the people a half million of 
readers know to-day.—Boston Transcript, 


Harper’s Weekly 


Harper's Weekly should be in every family through- 
out the land, as a purer, more interesting, higher- 
toned, better-illustrated paper is not published in this 
or any other country.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


The ladies best appreciate the merits of the Bazar, 
a weekly devoted entirely to their interests in all its 
various departments of literature, fashion, and do- 
mestic arts. It is an admirably conducted illastrated 
paper, containing essays, editorials, stories, and gen- 
eral information of a superior order.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


TERMS for 1877. 


Hanpen’s Magazin, One Year.....$4 00 

Harper's Wreexty, 
Hanper’s Bazar, One Year..... 4 00 

One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the 

United States or Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars. 


Macazixe, Harrer’s Weexty, and Haurer's 


Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, yr, or 
Bazan will be sent gratis for every Club of Sun- 
somipers af $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage prepaid 
by the Publishers. 


THREE AWARDS 


WITH MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS, 


— TO. 


No. 686 Broadway, New York, 


—FOR— 


‘Silver-Plated Goods, 


Centennial Exposition, Phila. 


EXTRACTS FROM JUDGES’ REPORTS. 
“AN EXTENSIVE DISPLAY of SILVER-PLATED 
GOODS, INCLUDING ALL VARIETIES OF 
HOUSEHOLD TABLE WARE. 


“ THEIR HOLLOW WARE,PLATED upon WHITE 
METAL, IS OF 
HIGH EXCELLEN CE, 
WITH DESIGNS IN GOOD TASTE AND 
AND FINISH OF 
SUPERIOR CHARACTER. 

“ THEIR MANY PATTERNS of KNIVES, FORKS, 

AND SPOONS 


ARE OF GREAT EXCELLENCE. 


“THEIR HISTORICAL VASE, 

PROGRESS, 
ILLUSTRATING PHASES OF THE 15TH AND 
19TH CENTURIES, AN ORIGINAL AND ELAB- 
ORATE COMPOSITION OF Striking Charac- 


ter and Praiseworthy Excellence BOTH 
IN DESIGN AND EXECUTION.” 


REED & BARTON 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED FIRST PREMIUMS FOR 


THEIR WARE WHEREVER EXHIBITED IN . 


AMERICA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


¢#~ These goods are sold by the principal d 
Silver and ‘Silv er-Plated Ware throughout the 


ACME CLUB SKATE. 


The best and only reliable 
Requires no Plates, nor Key. ning Skat the 


remium at the Centennial. Price per Pair $4 and $5. 


nt by mail on receipt of price, with 80 cts. extra for 


postage. Send Stamp for list of Skates, Novelties, 
and Sportsmen’s 8. 
FISH & SIMAPSON, 132 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


NEW 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED Degen 


LIFE AND ENT 


OTHE 
APRIL 1842. 


000,000. 


Williams & Crockett All Clamp Skate. 


| 

Wi 


The best yet. All Nickel Plated, a, 85 50 ; 
Blued Tops, $4 50 per pair, by mail. — 


WILLIAMS mere 91 Duane &t., N. Y. 
RVI 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
§#~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 
ir Fire Premium abe ahead of All at Centennial, Hand and Self-Inking. 
Sav De 


Press for eards, labels, envelopes, etc. Large 
my: sizes for large einai Anybody can work them, 


have good pastime for spare 
money by taking in small jos. 


BOYS 
t Mfrs, KELSEY 4 ry oe. 
Broad 


New York Office, 260 


way. 
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A BRILLIANT ADVENTURE. 


ee 


THE time was about a fortnight before Christ- | 


mas. There were not many travelers, and I hdd | 
4 compartment in the early tidal train to myself. 
My destination was Paris, my errand to convey 


from my -¢father (u London™jeweler and silver- 
smith) to his agent in that city a very valuable 
brilliant ring. “‘The diamonds in it are worth 
five hundred pounds if they are worth a penny,” 
my father had said to me; “so I hope you will 


oud 


father had no right to speak to me as if I were 
still a boy. 


I had got the ring safe in an inner pocket of , another I tried it, 


my watsteoat, as I took care to assure myself 


from time to time. I had not seen it since my 
father put it into the little velvet-lined box, in 
which it was still shut up. When I had finished 
my first cigar and had got through the morning 


My, 


sion to put my glove on just then; so I mused 
and smoked, and watched the many-colored rays 
First on one finger and then on | of light that flashed from the brilliants, and won. 
Had it been made for the | dered what great swell’s finger the ring was des. 


the pleasure of taking it out and trying it on? 


Certainly not [. 


third finger of miy right hand, & could not have | ‘tined to decorate. How I wished that Deamld 
fitted me better. It looked simply exquisite. | call it nine! } 
Now I came to think of it, was there or could | There was no harm in dazzling the ofes of the 
there be a safer hiding-place for the ring than | ticket collettor with it. | He was only a railway 
my finger? I had only to keep my glove on, and official. But took care) to pull ony glove andl 


take special care of the ring, Ned, and neither | news, the thought struck me that I hight as well | 


lose it on the way nor allow yourself to be robbed | 
of it.” I smiled a little superciliously as my fa- | 
ther spoke. As if it were at all likely that I | 
should either lose it or allow it to be stolen from | 


have another look at the ring. 
no harm in that, you know. I took-the box out 
of its hiding-place and opeued it. 


There could be 


My eves were 
dazzled as I looked. There lay the darling in its 


button it before from the train. A 
ter of an hour later We were steaming swiftly out 
of Dover Harbor. 
There were not more than a dozen passeng™ 
The dav was cold and clear, with ju 


was fur safer there than in my pocket 


a case to hesitate was folly. I plac 
on my finger, and put the empty into 
my pocket. As I was alone, there wa¥no ocra- | on deck. 


— 


q 
" ee me! I was just turned one-and-twenty, and my | nest of purple ve 
| 
not a soul would know any thing about it. It | 
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enough sea on to make the voyage unpleasant 
for bad sailors. Only two ladies were visible. 
(ne was a stout middle-aged person, who was 

| eating and drinking nearly the whole way across 

, —evidently an old salt. The other was—well, 

simply the most charming creature I had ever set 

eyes on. In point of fact, I could not keep my 

eyes off her. I passed her and repassed her as 

i paced the deck from end to end, and every time 

that I passed her I looked at her. What lovely 

gray eyes! What superb yellow hair! But as 

for her complexion, it would need a poet to de- 

oa ‘scribe its wild-rose tints. Once or twice her eves 
aa met mine just for a moment, and it struck me 
t they were full of a wistful sadness. So far 
| “as I could judge, she was entirely alone. We 

— | rvere about half-way across when, as I passed her 


for the fiftieth time> she spoke. “ Would mon- 
Sieur have the goodness to-ask “the steward to 
bring nive-a little cognac?” She Speke 
As the song says,“ Her voice was low ald sweet,” 
I was too fluttered to answer her. I could only 
bow and grin, and make a bolt for the steward’s 
den. Of coursé'I took the cognac to her myself. 
You should have seen how prettily she thanked 
me. She sipped at it as a canary might do if 
that bird were in the habit of drinking brandy. 
“] hope that mademoiselle is somewhat revived,” 
I ventured to observe presently. 

“ Yes, very much revived, thanks to monsieur. 
But I am not mademoiselle. I am madame. I 
am a widow.” She pressed her handkerchief to 
her eyes as she spoke. How interesting, nay, 
how touching, was this simple confession! The 


| 


(Mh We 


“fZIRRING THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 


wistful sorrow in her eyes was at once accounted 
for. Would that it had been my happy lot to 
comfort her! 

There was a camp-stool close by. Presently I 
ventured to draw it a little nearer and to sit down 
on it, blushing at my temerity as I did so. She 
did not seem at all offended, and we were pres- 
ently in the midst of an animated and interesting 
conversation. There was no Aauteur about ma- 
dame. On the contrary, she was candor itself. 
She had only been three days in London, she told 
me, She had been staying with Sir Henry Fitz 
Evans, who had charge of her late husband's 
interests in England, She was now going back 
into seclusion—going back to the little cottage 
in which she had dwelt ever since her dear hus- 
band’s death. She would not be able to go for- 


ward by the tidal train, she told me, having a 
business. call to make in Calais. She would vo 
forward by the evening train. 

All this was told me with charming frankness. 
There was no reason why | should not wait and 
go forward with her by the evening train—if she 
would-only allow me to do so. When [| threw 
out a hint to that effect, she offered no objection. 
She admitted at once that she was fond of soci 
ty, and then she looked at me and—well, [ cou!d 
almost have sworn that she blushed. J had al- 
ready told her that I was bound for Paris on a 
special errand for my father; but I had not said 
a word about the ring, nor had she even seen it. 
I had put on my gloves before leaving the train 
at Dover, and I still wore them. A little while 
longer and we found ourselves at Calais. When 
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we landed, madame admitted that she was hun- 
gry, and that luncheon would be a desirable 
feature of the programme. Accordingly, while 
she went about her business, I took a voiture and 
dvove to the Hotel Dessin. There, in the course 
of half an hour, madame joined ime. 

Now one can't very well partake of luncheon 
in kid gloves. The question was whether I should 
yartake of mine with the ring on my-finger, or 
Whether I should put it carefully away in the box 
ond hide it out of sight. If you have any know!l- 
edge of what human nature is at twenty-one, es- 

egially when there’s a pretty woman in the case, 
you will know the decision I arrived at. 

Madame pecked a little at this and that, but 
hardly ate more than a sparrow might have done, 
How swiftly the minutes seemed to fly! . I could 
have lingered on in that cozy little room for a year. 


CHRISTMAS IN A HOME FOR THE POOR. 


| tdward each other. 
| that attracted us, for 
sity. Then’ said madame,“ Do you not 
| monsieur ?” “Yes, considerably more 
. good for me, I'm afraid.” “Then smoke now 
Oblige me. I like to see 
I rose in *ordet 
pocket of my. overcoat. 


Tenez. 


jt was! 
smoke too—mvi. 


sion,” she said. 


| ali the ladies smoke. 


When the cloth was drawn and we were left to 
ourselves, with a bottle of hock on the table be- 
tween us, somehow our chairs seemed to gravitate 
Or perhaps it was the steve 
the afternoon was chilly. 
| In any case,.we found ourselves in closer proxim- 

sinoke, 
than is 


a gentleman smoke.” 
to get my cigar-case out of the 
Madame laid her hand 
lightly on my arm—and what a cliarming hand 
I am going to make a confes- 
Cigarettes. 
\- I lived for several years in Spain, where nearly 
You are not shocked, ‘I 
| hope, at the idea of a lady smoking a cigarette ?” 


* Shocked, madame— 

“No, of course not. Yon are too much a man 
of the world. You are above such insular pre}- 
udices. £h bien, you shall smoke one of my 
cigarettes.”"\. From the gachet by her side she 
drew an entbroidered case, which she opened and 
bade me chagse a cigarette. I did se, and she 
took another. Then with her own fair fingers 
she struek an a/lumette, and held it while J light- 
ed the weed. Then she lighted her own. She 
could not fail to see my ring as she lighted the 
match, 

“T dare say you find the flavor a little peculiar,” 
said madame, a minute or two later. “ These cig- 
arettes are made of perfumed tohaceo. I never 
smoke any others, | hope you don’t find yours 
very disagreeable.” 

“On the contrary, madame, I am quite in love 


r to tell her how 


with it. As you say, the flavor slightly peculiar, 
Init aromatic and pleasant—ve ry pleasant.” To 
tell the truth, I didn’t Hike it at all. but I wouldn't 
have said so for worlds. . 

We smoked an in silence. What would this 
superh creature say to me, 1 wondered, if I were 
madly I had fallen in love with 
her? Would she reject me with scorn, or would 
gm I gave a sudden start, and was shocke | 

» find that I] had been fallmg asp. Fortu 
nately madame had not noticed me/! Her larce 
melancholy eyes were bent upon the stove. There 
was ce tainly something very .soothing, some- 
thing that inclined tq slumber and happy dreams 
about madame’s peculiar cigarettes. [f | had 
but two thousand a year now, and this sweet 
creature to share it with me, how happy ¢ould I 


be! Certainly she must have been some six.or 
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. seven years older than’ myself, but I never was 
one to care for -your chits of school-girls, who set 
: up for being women before they are out of their 
eae . teens. Here was an angel who had been left des- 
’ | olate. who had been cast on a bleak and unfeel- 
ingsforld, who pined for a heart and a home— 
for a heart that brimmed over with love. Gra- 
‘ cious goodness! I had a heart that yearned to- 
ward Wer—that—that— Why—eh—how was 
| this 2 And where was I? 
a7 a I’awoke With a shiver. But for the lamp in 
the room would have been quite 
ooh dark. My head was aching frightfully. I go 
a up and staggered to the window. When I look 
i. ss . out and saw the familiar court-yard, every thing 
r | came back to me like a flash of light. Where 
Se was madame? WhyhadIslept solong? What 
| oe a boor she must take me to he? .I groped for 
_ the bell, and rang it violently. Up came the 
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waiter with a candle. ‘ Where is madame ’” I 
demanded. “ Madame,” he answered, “ went out 


‘nearly three hours ago, saying that she wanted to 


make a few purchases, and would be back in a 
little while. On no account, she said, was her 
brother, who had suffered terribly from ma/ de 
mer in crossing, to be disturbed. Madame,” he 
added, “has not yet returned.” 

Gone three hours ago! Her brother! Mal 
de mer! What could it all mean? As I sat 


‘down, utterly bewildered, my arm pressed against 


the little box in my pocket. Mechanically I 
glauced at my finger. The ring was no longer 
there! My heart turned sick within me. I sank 
down and buried my face in my hands. The 
waiter thought I was ill, and ran to fetch some 
cognac. I saw it all now. Fool—fool that I 
was! I had allowed myself to be swindled, and 
by a common adventuress, 


At nine o'clock next morning I stood before 
my father, a miserable, haggard, woe-begone 
wretch. I told my tale; but as I did so I could 
not quite keep down my tears—tears of mingled 
shame and vexation. He listened to me with a 
curious cynical smile. When I had done he went 
to his bureau and opened a drawer. ©“ Set your 
mind at rest, Ned,” he said. ‘ Here’s the ring, 
safe and sound !” 

I could only stare at him in open-mouthed as- 
tonishment. ‘When madame, with the ring in 
her possession, left you asleep, she was just in 
time to catch the afternoon boat back to Dover. 
The ring Was in my hands again before ten o'clock 
last night.” 

“ But—but,” I stammered out, ‘I don't under- 
stand. When she had once got the ring in her 


possession, why did she bring it back to you %”’ 
‘“ Because she was paid to do so. 


Because she 


{ 
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was hired by me through the agency of a private 
inquiry office t6 act as she did act. Madame by 
profession is not a thief, but a thief-catcher. You 
had grown so self-conceited of late, Master Ned, 
you had got such a mighty tall opinion of vour- 
self end your abilities, that I thought it would do 
you no harm to take you down a peg or two. I 
hope I have succeeded in convincing \ou that 
there are people in the world quite as clever, 
or it may be cleverer, than a certain young nin- 
compoop of one-and-twenty. If vou profit by the 
lesson my money will have been well spent.” 

An hour or two later I said, “ But wasn’t it 
rather a risky thing to do with a ring worth five 
hundred pounds ?”’ 

My father. winked at me with the solemuity of 


a judge. ‘Mv dear Ned, what do you take your 
old dad for? The diamonds were nothing but 
paste.” 
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